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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE first permanent normal schools for the training 
of common-school teachers in the United States were 
founded in 1839-40, but the establishment of training 


classes, as such, for those who wished to become teachers 
of the deaf did not come about until thirty-three years 
later. In fact, the last decade has seen the rise of the 
rapidly growing system of normal education in the pro- 
fession of teaching the deaf. 

John Braidwood, of England, who failed in his attempt 
to found a school in Virginia in 1812-’18, taught the Rev. 
John Kirkpatrick the art of teaching the deaf, and of the 
proficiency of the latter in the school he conducted at 
Manchester, Virginia, 1818-19, there is incontrovertible 
testimony. 

The American School at Hartford was, of course, the 
Mecca for many of the early teachers of the deaf. The 
Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, its founder and first 
principal, was an enthusiastic believer in the value of a 
normal education for those who wished to teach the 
hearing as well as for those who desired to instruct the 
deaf. Said Dr, Harvey P. Peet in the Annals in 1852; 
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It should not be forgotten that to Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet we owe 
the idea of normal schools, one of the greatest improvements of the age. 
His school for the deaf was, in fact, to some extent, a normal school, in 
which teachers were trained for his own and other institutions; and 
felicitous and comprehensive in all his views, he soon perceived that the 
special training of teachers in view of their profession, so necessary in 
schools for the deaf, would be hardly less advantageous in the case of 
teachers of other schools. 


The Hon. Henry Barnard, LL. D., then Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Connecticut, afterwards the first United 
States Commissioner of Education, bears the following 
testimony :* 


While the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet acknowledged the fact cf mutual instruc- 
tion in the family and in life, which lies at the foundation of Bell’s and 
Lancaster’s systems of monitorial instruction, as an educational principle 
of universal application in schools, and always advocated and practiced 
the employment of older children in the family and of the older and 
more advanced pupils in the school in the work of instructing the 
younger and least advanced, he never countenanced for a moment the 
idea, which swept over our. country from 1820 to 1830, that monitors, 
young and inexperienced in instruction and life, could ever supply the 
place, in schools, of professionally trained teachers of mature age, 
thorough mental discipline, and high moral character. * * * 

Although not strictly the first to present to the people of Connecticut 
and New England the necessity of providing special institutions for the 
professional training of young men and young women for the office of 
teaching, his ‘‘ Letters of a Father,” published in the Connecticut 
Observer in 1825, and afterward circulated in a pamphlet, were among 
the earliest and most effective publications on the subject. * * * He 
fixed for the first time the attention of educators and, to some extent, of 
the public, on the source of all radical and extensive improvement of 
them and all schools in the professional training of teachers. * * * 
He took part in the course of instruction of the first Normal Class or 
Teachers’ Institute held in*this country in 1839, and again in a similar 
Institute in 1840. He appeared before the Joint Committee of Educa- 
tion in the General Assembly on several occasions when appropriations 
for a normal school were asked for. He was one of the lecturers in the 
Teachers’ Convention held in Hartford in 1846, and had the gratification 
of welcoming to the State Normal School at New Britain in 1850 the 
first class of pupil teachers and of taking part in their instruction. He 
was to have delivered a public address before one of the literary societies 
in that institution, called, in gratitude for his early and constant 


* Tribute to Gallandet,” Hartford, 1854, pp. 28-50, passim. 
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advocacy of normal schools, after his name, at the first anniversary of 
the State Normal School in September, 1851. * * * 

The greatest service rendered by him as an educator and teacher— 
his highest claim to the gratitude of all who are laboring to advance the 
cause of education in any grade or class of schools—is to be found in 
his practical acknowledgement and able advocacy of the great funda- 
mental truths of the necessity of special training, evén for minds of the 
highest order, as a prerequisite of success in the art of teaching. In 
view of this truth he traversed the ocean to make himself practically 
acquainted with the principles and art of instructing the deaf and dumb ; 
to this end he became a normal pupil under the great normal teacher, 
Sicard, in the great normal school of deaf-mute instruction in Paris. 
And, still distrusting his own attainments, he thought himself peculiarly 
fortunate in bringing back with him to this country a teacher of still 
larger experience than himself, and of an already acquired reputation, 
and thus making the American Asylum the first normal school of deaf- 
mufe instruction on this continent. And, beyond this, he was ever the 
earnest advocate for training, under able master workmen in the business 
of education, all who aspired to teach the young in any grade of schools. 


For many years every new teacher who entered the 
Hartford School had to take a course of instruction in the 
sign-language from Mr. Laurent Clere and pay him fifty 
dollars therefor. Mr. Clere was lent to the Philadelphia 
Institution for six months in order to have the sign- 
language properly introduced there. The following 
teachers had their first experience in the Hartford School 
and afterwards taught in other schools: F. A. Spofford, 
F. A. P. Barnard, Samuel Porter, R. S. Storrs, O. D. 
Cooke, Melville Ballard, Elizabeth V. Beers, DeWitt 
Tousley, A. A. Trask, Ada R. King, and Hannah C. 
Wells. Those who became principals in other schools 
were Lewis Weld, Harvey P. Peet (New York), D. E. 
Bartlett (private school in New York), Jos. D. Tyler (Vir- 
ginia), Collins Stone, and E. M. Gallaudet (Columbia In- 
stitution). Mr. Weld went from Hartford to the princi- 
palship of the Pennsylvania Institution, but returned to 
Hartford after eight years to take the same office there. 
Collins Stone returned from the superintendency of the 
Ohio Institution to the principalship of the Hartford 
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School. Mr. J. A. Jacobs, Superintendent of the Ken- 
tucky School, went to Hartford to be trained by Mr. Clerc. 
The Rev. Job Turner was not a teacher at Hartford but 
received his training there, and went from there to the 
Virginia Institution. All of the principals of the Hart- 
ford School who followed the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet 
were trained in that school. 

The list of teachers who gained their first experience 
at the New York Institution, and who afterwards went to 
other schools as principals, is long and illustrious. They 
were John H. Gazley (Mississippi School), J. Addison 
Cary (Ohio School), B. M. Fay (Michigan School), Oran 
W. Morris (Tennessee School), Jacob Van Nostrand 
(Texas School), Egbert L. Bangs (Michigan School), 
Warring Wilkinson (California School), E. A. Fay (Vice- 
President of Gallaudet College), Alphonso Johnson (Cen- 
tral New York Institution), Weston Jenkins (New Jersey 
School), Francis D. Clarke (Arkansas and Michigan 
Schools), Z. F. Westervelt (Western New York Institu- 
tion), E. B. Nelson (Central New York Institution), John 
H. Geary (Cleveland Day School), Mrs. C. E. Lounsbury 
(private school), H. H. Hollister (West Virginia School), 
and F. A. Rising (New York Institution for Improved 
Instruction). Isaac Lewis Peet and Enoch Henry Currier, 
principals of the New York Institution, were indebted to 
that school for their preparation. Nineteen principals, 
one college vice-president, four college professors, and 
two college presidents were formerly teachers in the New 
York Institution. 

The Ohio School has also a very honorable record in . 
this respect. Says the Maryland Buwdletin on this point : 

In the fall of 1863, Mr. Geo. L. Weed was Superintendent of the Ohio 
School. He had previously served seven years as teacher and took the 
place of Rev. Collins Stone, who was called to the head of the Hartford 
School. There were eight teachers, four of them hearing men, J. M. 


Francis, Benjamin Talbot, G. O. Fay, and E. C. Stone. In October, 
Mr. Talbot was called to be head of the school and the vacancy was 
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filled by C. W. Ely. Mr. R. A. Kinney had, a year or two before, 
become the Superintendent of the Minnesota School. Mr. Francis 
became Superintendent of the California School, Dr. Fay of the Ohio 
School, Mr. E. C. Stone of the Wisconsin and subsequently of the Hart- 
ford School, Mr. Ely of the Maryland School, and three other teachers 
who came in under Mr. Weed became superintendents of other schools: 
Mr. F. A. Rising, of the Institution for Improved Instruction, New York 
City, E. P. Caruthers, of the Arkansas, and Charles S. Perry, of the 
Ohio School. Mr. Weed, after his retirement from the Ohio School, 
became Superintendent of the Wisconsin School. All of these Superin- 
tendents received their training in Ohio. Still another, H. H. Hollister, 
who had been a teacher in the New York Institution, taught under Dr. 
Fay, and was from there called to be head of the West Virginia School. 
Here were eleven Ohio teachers who became superintendents of State 
institutions and all but one during the period from 1860 to 1870. 

During this same period Mr. Robert Patterson and Mr. R. P. McGregor 
were pupils. The former is now head of the intellectual department of 
the Ohio School, and the latter was the founder and first principal of the 
Cincinnati Day School. 

Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Superintendent of the Rochester, New York, 
School, was at this time in the Ohio Institution family, his mother being 
matron, and there gained his first knowledge of the deaf. 

To go further back in the history of the Ohio School we find that 
William Willard, a deaf Ohio teacher, founded the Indiana School, and 
that James 8. Brown and Dr. Thomas McIntire, his immediate succes- 
sors, were Ohio teachers. Mr. Brown later became Superintendent of 
the Louisiana School. Dr. McIntire had, previous to going to Indiana, 
been Superintendent of the Tennessee School, and late in life was also 
Principal of the Michigan and Western Pennsylvania Schools. 

Another Ohio teacher, Thomas Officer, was Superintendent of the 
Illinois School before Dr. Gillett. Still another, John S. Officer, became 
Superintendent of the Wisconsin School, and yet another, Lewis H. 
Jenkins, was Superintendent of the Wisconsin and Kansas Schools. 

To recapitulate, eighteen State schools for the deaf have been sup- 
plied with superintendents from the teachers trained in the Ohio School 


Park Terrell, a former Ohio teacher, was afterwards 
Principal of the Florida Institute. H. 8. Gillet, of the 
Ohio School, was later appointed Superintendent of the 
Tennessee School. A. U. Downing, a former Principal 
of the Toledo Day School, and Clayton Wentz, now Super- 
intendent of the Oregon School, were once teachers in 
the Ohio School. This brings the total up to twenty-three 
schools for the deaf which have been supplied with 
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superintendents or principals from teachers who were 
trained wholly or in part in the Ohio School. 

The number of ex-teachers of the Iowa School who 
have become superintendents or principals is worthy of 
mention. The list is as follows: J. A. Gillespie, ex- 
Superintendent of the Nebraska School ; James Simpson, 
Superintendent of the South Dakota School; F. W. Booth, 
ex-Principal of the Manual Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution; John W. Blattner, Principal of the 
Texas School; D. W. McDermid, Principal of the Mani- 
toba School; G. L. Wyckoff, ex-Principal of the Iowa 
School; E. M. Goodwin, Superintendent of the North 
Carolina School; Miss Katherine King, ex-Principal of 
the Cleveland School, and Joseph H. Ijams, afterwards 
Superintendent of the Tennessee School. Benjamin Tal- 
bot, the second Superintendent of the Iowa School, was 
afterwards acting Superintendent of the Ohio School. 
Miss E. J. Israel, an ex-lowa teacher, was later head 
teacher in the Kansas School, and H. C. Hammond, the 
fifth Superintendent of the Iowa School, is now at the 
head of the Kansas School. 

The first normal school for teachers of the deaf was 
opened at Boston in 1872 by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
and continued under his supervision until 1879. Its 
purpose was to give “practical instruction in Visible 
Speech to philologists, missionaries, common school 
teachers, instructors of the deaf, teachers of the blind, 
deaf-mutes, parents of deaf or stammering children, and 
stenographers.” In 1873 the school was moved from 
West Newton street to Boston University, where Mr. 
Bell had been appointed professor of oratory. The pri- 
vate school for deaf children which was in connection 


with the normal school was removed to Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. The terms for training teachers of the deaf 
were at first $500 for the complefe course, or for a shorter 
course $50’ per week, or $150 per month. In 1875 a 
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pamphlet was issued announcing terms of $25 for a course 
of twenty-four lessons to those who intended to become 
teachers of the deaf. The school was called the School 
of Vocal Physiology. Instruction was given in the 
mechanism of speech, in elocution, and in the use of the 
Visible Speech symbols. The students were expected to 
give instruction in articulation to the deaf connected with 
the school. In 1876-77, the board of instruction con- 
sisted of Professor A. Melviile Bell, Professor A. Graham 
3ell, and Professor L. Alonzo Butterfield, assisted by 
graduates of the school. In 1875, there were three 
graduates, in 1876, ten, and in 1877, twelve. The sub- 
jects studied in 1876-77 were acoustics, vocal physiology, 
Bell’s physiological alphabet, methods of teaching articu- 
lation to the deaf, methods of correcting defects of speech, 
methods of correcting dialectic and foreign peculiarities 
of utterance and of teaching the sounds of foreign lan- 
guages, culture of the speaking voice, including methods of 
teaching applicable to the deaf, “lip-reading,” or the art 
of understanding speech by watching the mouth, including 
practical methods of teaching the art to those who are 
deaf, methods in use of educating the deaf, dactylology, 
and practical directions how to educate a deaf child at 
home. The text-books used were “ Visible Speech, the 
Science of Universal Alphabetics,” and “ Line- Writing 
and Elliptical Steno-Phonography upon the Basis of 
Visible Speech.” The requirement for admission to the 
normal course was a good English education, and the 
special desirability was indicated by a correct ear, a prac- 
tical knowledge of teaching, and a pleasant and attractive 
bearing toward children. The tuition fee was $100 for 
the course. Regular examinations were held, and those 
who passed received a diploma of graduation from the 
school. 
The school was discontinued in 1880. In 1882 Mr. L. 
Alonzo Butterfield, an instructor in the school, advertised 
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a Summer School of Visible Speech for the summer of 
that year for teachers of the deaf, to be held at some sum- 
mer resort. 

The Summer School of Oral Training for Teachers of 
the Deaf, established in 1881 by Miss Emma Garrett at 
Scranton, Pa., was the first permanent normal school as 
well as the first summer training school for teachers of the 
deaf in the United States. In the Annals, vol. xxvii, pp. 
106-109, Miss Garrett offers to give a portion of her time 
to training a limited number of persons for the work of 
teaching the deaf to speak. She planned to give instruc- 
tion in Visible Speech and spoke of the importance of 
visiting the best oral schools to see the practical applica- 
tion of theories, also of the reading of works on the voice, 
and of the value of a knowledge of respiration, vocal de- 
velopment, and the anatomy of the vocal organs, studied 
with models and works on anatomy or at dissections, and 
the use of the laryngoscope to study the mechanism of 
the voice. Miss Emma Garrett was a graduate of the 
School of Vocal Physiology at Boston. In the article 
referred to Miss Garrett urged all persons who felt quali- 
fied and who had the time to train teachers in their dif- 
ferent localities. In 1891, Miss Garrett reported thirty of 
her normal graduates teaching in schools and private 
families in the United States, several of them being prin- 
cipals of oral schools. Eight students were enrolled for 
the summer session in 1891. 

The Home for Training in Speech of Deaf Children 
before they are of School Age was opened by Miss Emma 
Garrett in Philadelphia in 1892. After her death in 1893, 
her sister, Miss Mary Garrett, became principal, and has 
charge of the normal training which is a feature of this 
school. No men have been admitted to the normal course. 
The requirements for admission are a good English edu- 
cation and a love of children. “Some college graduates 
have been trained. The charge is $75 a year, in advance. 
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The course at present pursued is training in the mecha- 
nism of speech, the development of articulate speech in 
the deaf, teaching language to the deaf, the principles of 
education, how to teach speech-reading to persons who 
have lost hearing after acquiring speech, and to correct 
defective articulation and stammering. Students are also 
required to observe at the Home and to do some practice 
work. Six persons took the training last year, five suc- 
cessfully. Miss Garrett has as many applications as she 
can fill. We understand the Summer Normal School has 
been discontinued. Speaking of summer schools, it is 
interesting to note that the Principal and four lady teachers 
of the Texas School last summer attended a session of the 
normal department connected with the Pennsylvania Oral 
School for the Deaf. 

The second permanent normal school was that of the Wis- 
consin Phonological Institute, in Milwaukee, which really 
entered on the work in 1883, the public day school for 
deaf children serving as a school for practice. Financial 
aid was given to needy normal students by using the 
funds provided by a Ladies’ Aid Soeiety, composed of 
German mothers, the members of which contributed four 
dollars each per year. Tuition has been free from the 
beginning. Up to 1893 twenty-two teachers had been 
trained. Milwaukee furnished nine students ; Chicago, 
one; Iowa, one; Boston, one; Portland, Maine, one; 
New York State, two; New York City, one; West Vir- 
ginia, one ; Canada, one, and Wisconsin, outside of Mil- 
waukee, four. Several college graduates have taken the 
course, and men as well as women may enter. The pres- 
ent requirements of students entering the normal depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee School for the Deaf are as 
follows : 


Applicants entering the normal department shall be required to hold 
a Milwaukee assistant teacher’s certificate, or its equivalent, or shall have 
completed one year of the advanced course of a State normal school. 
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After having attended the School for the Deaf for observation and prac- 
tice work one year, members of the normal class shall be examined in 
anatomy and physiology of the human voice and ear, science of the ele- 
ments of speech, history of deaf education, and special pedagogy for the 
deaf; also psychology and science of education at the State normal 
school. 

A standing of not less than 65 per cent. in each study and a general 
average of not less than 75 per cent. shall be required. 

The Superintendent of Schools shall certify the standings of the nor- 
mal students so examined to the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the issuance of certificates of teachers of the schools for the deaf 
as by law provided. 

The membership of the normal class shall be determined by the Super- 
intendent and the Principal of the School. Applicants who wish to 
enter are requested to fill out an application, stating age, condition 
of health, education, and experience in teaching. Recommendations 
and a picture of the applicant are asked for. There were five young 
women in the class last year. The Principal is Miss Frances Wettstein, 
School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


In 1886, Dr. Bell’s school at Washington, D. C., opened 
with six normal students, but it was closed in a short time, 
as Dr. Bell was unable to give it the personal attention 
which he desired. 

Miss Mary B. C. Brown, Principal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Oral School for the Deaf, has continued Miss 
Garrett’s work at that school, and has trained one or two 
teachers each year since 1891. She trains for her own 
school alone, and last year had three students. No board 
is paid by the normal students, services rendered being 
considered equivalent. The tuition is $75, payable half 
at the beginning and half at the completion of the course. 
Students must be high-school graduates at least, and 
normal-school graduates are preferred. No men have 
been trained. 

For the last six or seven years a regular normal class 
for primary teachers has been maintained at the Michigan 
School. All the younger teachers are expected to attend 
it and also those young ladies who are in training as 
teachers. Mr. Clarke, the Superintendent, says that they 
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have not had and they do not desire more of these than 
they can have some hope of employing. Three young 
women took the training last year. 

Miss Laura De L. Richards, Principal of the Rhode 
Island School, has always trained teachers since the very 
first of her teaching, and since her connection with the 
Providence School has had two, and sometimes more, 
students taking training with her, but she has never 
termed it a “ Normal Class.” Last year she had four 
students. The candidates are all required to be high- 
school graduates at least, and some college graduates have 
been trained. There is no “ Normal Department,” so- 
called, in the Rhode Island School. 

The normal class of four students in the Cleveland 
School last year was not connected with the School but 
was a private affair of the Principal, Miss Katherine 
King. 

The North Carolina School for the Deaf was opened at 
Morganton in 1894, and the training of two young women 
who had begun the course in Raleigh was finished at 
Morganton, and two others admitted the same year. 
Since then seven have been admitted and trained, and one 
student began the course the first of December, 1899. 
The charges have been $100 for the year which includes 
board, room, laundry, and physician’s attention. Tuition 
is free. But one young woman has been admitted from 
another State. Superintendent Goodwin has many ap- 
plications on file from those who wish to take training 
from five different States. It is possible that there will 
be a class of five or six normal students this year. Miss 
Hurd has charge of the training in speech. 

Miss Mary McOCowen, of the McCowen Oral School in 
Chicago, trains teachers for kindergarten work with the 
deaf. 

Although for each of the past four years it has so 
happened that one or more teachers have been in train- 
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ing at the Mystic (Connecticut) Oral School, with one ex- 
ception they have remained there, and so it has amounted 
to training the School’s own teachers. It is not intended 
to make a practice of training teachers in this School. 

For a number of years the Indiana School for the Deaf 
has worked in connection with the Indianapolis Kinder- 
garten and Primary Normal Training School, whereby the 
latter school details three of its young lady students for 
work in the Kindergarten Department of the Indiana 
School. These young ladies are given classes and per- 
form all the duties of a regular teacher, subject to all the 
rules and regulations of the school. They are expected 
to remain at the institution for two years, the first year 
without pay, the second with a small “ honorarium.” 
They come to the institution each morning at eight 
o’clock, remain until one, and receive their dinners. In 
the afternoon they go to their own school. They are not 
given either board or lodging at the institution, but are 
altogether at their own expense. 

The training of teachers is not recognized as a part of 
the work of the Missouri School for the Deaf. All that 
has been attempted along that line has been the individual 
work of the late principal of the oral department, Miss 
Anna C. Allen. There has been a normal class of this 
order for the last three years. The class last year num- 
bered four students. The course of instruction includes 
drill in language teaching according to the plan pursued 
in the Missouri School—-generally spoken of as the McKee 
Method—the general principles of pedagogy, and a study 
of the methods of teaching speech and speech-reading. 
No one would be accepted as a normal student who had 
not an educational equipment at least equal to that of a 
high-school graduate. Asa matter of fact, of the fourteen 
students of the past three years all except three have 
registered as college graduates; claiming the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 
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The Mississippi School at Jackson, J. R. Dobyns, M. 
A., Superintendent, has a normal student each year if 
possible. In an editorial on the qualifications for teachers, 
the Voice says: 


There is a mistaken notion in the minds of many people that any person 
can teach the deaf. In consequence of this mistaken notion, Superin- 
tendent Dobyns has a great many applications from persons knowing 
nothing whatever about the deaf, who want to enter upon that duty at 
once. He also has frequent applications from those who want to prepare 
themselves for this teaching. As the nominating of teachers as well as 
officers is entirely in the hands of the superintendent, he has prepared 
the following, which is printed in convenient form so that all applicants 
can see at a glance what is required. The superintendent proposes to 
stand by these qualifications before appointing any one as a teacher or a 
normal student, and insist that applicants shall possess at least one of 
them. 

Qualifications for the position of teacher. 


ist. Several years’ successful teaching in a school for the deaf. 

2d. Several years’ successful teaching in hearing schools, coupled with 
normal training in teaching the deaf. 

3d. Several years’ experience with the deaf, coupled with a diploma 
or certificate of graduation from a first-class college or high school or an 
institution for the deaf. 


Qualifications for normal students. 


ist. Several years’ successful teaching in hearing schools. 

2d. A diploma or certificate of graduation from a first-class college or 
high school. 

Normal students get board and tuition free with five dollars per month 
for nine months. They are trained in speech teaching especially. No 
objection is made if they wish to ‘‘ pick up ” signs and the manual alpha- 
bet. They are required to teach part of each day and to take part in the 
various duties that will fit them for the care and training of the deaf. 
No male normal students have been admitted. 


A normal class existed at the Portland School for a few 
years. In the school year 1895-’96, two students were 
trained. 

At the Albany Home School there were training classes 
in 1893, 1894, and 1895, in charge of the Principal, Miss 
Anna M. Black. 

Although the Clarke School for the Deaf at North- 
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ampton had trained its own teachers for many years 
previous to 1892, it was not until that year that other 
teachers were trained than those required for work in its 
own classes. This action was taken in response to a re- 
quest embodied in the following resolutions passed by the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf at its meeting in the summer of 1892: 

Whereas statistics show that the training schools for teachers of the 
deaf at present existing in America do not supply a sufficient number of 
trained teachers of articulation to meet the demand; and, 

Whereas the Clarke Institution of Northampton, Mass., has had for 
years a training class for the teachers of its own school : 

Be it resolved, That the Trustees of the Clarke Institution be requested 
to enlarge their training class so as to supply teachers for other schools : 
and, 


Resolved, That the Officers of this Association transmit these resolu- 
tions to the Trustees of the Clarke Institution. 


This request, after some hesitation, was acceded to by 
the authorities of the Clarke School, and during the next 
three years up to 1895, twenty young women and two 
young men pursued the course of study and practice in 
the normal class and were awarded its diploma. 

The work of the normal class continues throughout the 
ten months of the school year and consists of courses of 
study and reading, of observation of school-room work, 
and of teaching under direction. Thesubjects studied are: 
Preparatory sense training, mental development and 
methods of language teaching, formation and development 
of elementary English sounds (including Visible Speech), 
anatomy and physiology of the vocal organs, voice train- 
ing, adaptation of methods of teaching arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, etc., and the history of the education of 
the deaf. Three lectures or lessons are given to the class 
each week. 

Student teachers spend two hours each day in observ- 
ing the work of an experienced teacher and three hours 
per day in teaching under direction. Those boarding in 
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the school have also an hour’s work with a class on Sun- 
day. 

An entrance examination in the common English 
branches is required. This examination may be taken at 
the school any time before the middle of June. Appli- 
cants residing at a distance may have the papers sent to 
a local superintendent of schools or other responsible 
person, under whose supervision the examination may be 
written, and by whom papers may be returned to the 
school authorities. An applicant holding a degree from 
a college may be admitted without examination. 

Tuition is $50 for the 40 weeks, payable at the middle 
of the year. Four young ladies can be given board in 
the school family, and in that case an additional charge 
of $50 each is made. 

The school year opens on the third Tuesday of Sep- 
tember. A week’s recess in school work is taken at the 
middle of the year. It is important that teachers in 


training should be present during the first days of the 
year as the work with new pupils can be observed only 
at that time. 

No men have been trained since 1894. Men have 
never been admitted to the school as members of the 


school family, and that, of course, has made it more 
expensive. In general, the normal graduates have been 
more than high-school graduates; a number have been 
college graduates. A certificate of graduation, except a 
college diploma, exempts no teacher in training from the 
entrance examination in common English, and, indeed, 
until the last year or two, even college graduates have 
passed that examination. It has never been the wish of 
the school authorities to increase the number of the nor- 
mal class; indeed, having done so one year, it seemed 
unwise. In a school organized as the Clarke School is, 
any considerable number of training teachers cannot be 
given the practice which it is well for them to have with- 
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out loss to the pupils of the school. The number of 
applicants is very large, during the last few years entirely 
out of proportion to the possibilities of admittance. 

As early as 1867 Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, in the 
Tenth Report of the Columbia Institution, commended to 
the Board of Directors “the desirableness of making 
arrangements for the reception of hearing young men and 
women into the Institution who may wish to fit them- 
selves for deaf-mute instruction.” Nearly a quarter of a 
century later, in 1891, the normal department of Gallaudet 
College became a reality. Since the opening of the course 
nine classes have been graduated containing forty-eight 
students, an average of about five per year. Thirty-six 
college graduates, known as normal fellows, have taken 
the course, and twelve who were not college graduates, 
known as normal students. 

The Board of Directors authorizes six fellowships at the 
most, and appropriates yearly two hundred and fifty dollars 
for each fellow besides furnishing board, room, laundry, and 
tuition. The money for the fellowships is not appropri- 
ated from the United States Treasury. The normal 
students receive only tuition free. 

The number of normal students is limited by the facili- 
ties for observation work and the desire to turn out good 
teachers. There are many more applications for the ad- 
mission of normal students than can be accepted. The 
number of women applicants has increased of late. 

The Master’s degree is conferred on those graduates of 
the normal department who have previously taken the 
Bachelor’s degree. 

Normal] students receive instruction in the language of 
signs, the origin and meaning of signs are explained, and 
the students are required to use them in telling stories, in 
giving lectures, and in conducting chapel exercises. The 
use of manual spelling is also taught. Lectures are given 
on acoustics and the general laws of sound; also on the 
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formation, use, and defects of the vocal organs. The 
mechanism of the ear is explained and the causes of deaf- 
ness inquired into. These lectures are illustrated by 
means of charts, casts, and experiments, and are supple- 
mented by reading. Daily instruction is given in the first 
term in the formation and production of the elements of 
speech. This is accompanied by practical illustrations 
and the use of casts and charts. A thorough course in 
Visible Speech is given. Daily class-room observation 
and practice is required for the first two terms. Each 
student carries on the training in speech and speech- 
reading of several of the college students throughout the 
year with the advice of the articulation teachers. Lec- 
tures on pedagogy, auricular training, and number work 
are given. Special work in language teaching for all 
grades is given to the class under the supervision of the 
teachers of the Kendall School. The use of action work, 
toys, pictures, stories, journals, current events, etc., in 
teaching language, is explained. Students prepare les- 
sons in language, geography, and American history, and 
give them to the classes under the direction of the 
teachers. The five-slate system of teaching language is 
studied. Reading is required on the history of the edu- 
cation of the deaf. Students are encouraged to make use 
of the Baker Library, which contains the works of Bonet, 
De ’Epée, Amman, Holder, Sicard, Bulwer, Heinicke, and 
many others who have made their names famous in con- 
nection with the education of the deaf. A thesis is re- 
quired at the end of each term. The text-books used are 
Denison’s Manual Alphabet in the Public Schools, Arnold’s 
Teachers’ Manual, Dr. Hewson’s articles on the throat 
and ear, Bell’s Visible Speech in twelve lessons, Bell’s 
Lectures on Phonetics, Joseph Payne’s Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Pedagogy, W. H. Payne’s History of 
Pedagogy, Page on Teaching, F. D. Clarke’s First Year 
Work, etc., Miss Sweet’s First Lessons in English, and 
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the American Annals of the Deaf. Lectures are given 
from time to time by members of the College Faculty on 
various topics connected with the welfare of the deaf. 
The students’ reading-room, the students’ literary society, 
and the College library are open to the members of the 
normal class. 

Although no normal course, so-called, has existed for 
the undergraduates of Gallaudet College, they have had 
considerable practice in teaching and lecturing in the 
Kendall School, and the very large proportion of gradu- 
ates—over half, or fifty-four per cent. of the total number— 
who have engaged in teaching, should be mentioned in 
this connection. 

To recapitulate, the following institutions have a normal 
department which is officially recognized as a part of the 
school: the Columbia Institution, Clarke School, Miss 
Garrett’s Home for Training in Speech, Mississippi School, 
Milwaukee Day School, McCowen Training School, North 
Carolina (Morganton) School, and the kindergarten train- 
ing at the Indiana School. Those which have an un- 
official normal class are the Missouri School, and, for the 
past year, the Cleveland Day School. Those which have 
trained their own teachers are the Mystic Oral School, 
Michigan School, Scranton Oral School, Rhode Island 
School, and the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution at 
Buffalo. Doubtless there are other schools which train 
their new instructors, but for the most part the remaining 
schools depend upon the normal graduates of the schools 
named for new teachers. The Columbia Institution is 
the only one which trains normal students in all methods 
of instructing the deaf. 

A plan of training teachers, which was successfully 
tried in the Kentucky School for a dozen years or more 
previous to 1891, was that of taking two or three young 
women who it was judged would make successful 
teachers and who were willing to serve without pay. 
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They were given the privilege of becoming members of 
the household for the purpose of preparing themselves 
for teaching. The advantages of such training were 
given as follows: “ Persons so trained are enabled to 
obtain a practical experience with just such children as 
they are fitting themselves to teach. Second, they receive 
instruction and suggestions from each experienced teacher 
in the school. Third, they learn more about the deaf in 
one year than they could in any other way in three. 
Fourth, they are trained to harmonize with the methods 
of the school in which they are to labor. Fifth, the 
learner is sure of a position if worthy of it, and makes 
greater efforts to fit himself than if it were uncertain 
whether he would ever have an opportunity to make 
practical use of his pedagogical knowledge.” On the 
other hand it was said that the science and fundamental 
principles of teaching would, no doubt, be better taught 
in a normal school, even though the opportunity for 
practical experience would not be so great. 

At the Third Conference of Principals, held at the Phila- 
delphia School in 1876, James H. Logan, a teacher and a 
graduate of Gallaudet College, read a paper on the sub- 
ject, “ The Necessity of a Training School for Teachers 
of the Deaf,” which contained a suggestion that a “ Pro- 
fessorship of the Theory and Practice of Teaching Deaf- 
Mutes ” be established, preferably, at the Hartford School. 
The expense was to be met by endowment made for the pur- 
pose by private effort or by the annual contribution of a 
proportionate share of the amount needed by each institu- 
tion in the United States, and perhaps Canada. The 
statement was made that no normal school existed at that 
time for teachers of the deaf, and the imperative need of 
proper training was forcibly pointed out. Mr. Logan 
spoke of the possible necessity of making provision for 
the board and lodging of those who took the training, and 
also of the benefit that the deaf, as well as the hearing, 
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would derive from such a course. While his suggestion 
in regard to the professorship at Hartford was not carried 
out, yet it doubtless had much to do with the later de- 
velopment of normal education for instructors of the deaf. 

In the discussion of this paper, Dr. G. O. Fay, who was 
at that time Superintendent of the Ohio School, said it 
had been found practicable at the Ohio Institution to give 
new teachers practical normal training without especial 
provision therefor. According to the system of rotation 
followed in that school at the time, one-third of the classes 
were in operation during the time when any one teacher 
wes out of school. There was thus a great opportunity 
to study the best models two or three hours each day, if 
the new teacher had the time to give. This opportunity 
steadily improved for a year or longer, at the option of 
the teacher, added to the usual instruction which the 
principal gave to new teachers, was found to answer 
tolerably well all the uses of a normal course. 

In 1878 Mr. H. A. Hammond, then of the Indiana 
School, wrote : 

Each institution may have a normal school on a small scale within 
its own walls by placing a new teacher in the position of assistant to one 
of successful experience. In this way, a training in signs, discipline, 
and judicious use of time—in short, the minutiz of the school-room--~ 
can be obtained, which shall be doubly valuable and rapid because com- 
bining theory with practice, both at their best, and the introduction to 
full responsibility can be made when the candidate becomes fitted for it. 

At the Eleventh Convention, held at Berkeley, California, 
in 1886, a normal department was proposed, organized, 
and managed by Mr. C. W. Ely, Principal of the Maryland 
School. “Here, for the first time,” says Dr. Job Williams 
in the report of the Hartford School published in 1887, 
“the actual work of the school-room was presented by 
teachers fresh from their classes, recounting successes, 
and failures, comparing methods, and all eager to examine 
any method which merited conskleration from the results 


produced by it.” 
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At the Third Convention of Articulation Teachers held 
at the Institution for the Improved Instruction of the 
Deaf, in New York City, in June, 1884, the Hon. Fred. H. 
Wines offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That for the improvement of the condition of the deaf who 
are susceptible of instruction in spoken language, nothing is more 
essential than the establishment and maintenance of a training school for 
teachers of the deaf. 

Resolved, That the curriculum of such a school should include the 
anatomy and physiology of the organs of speech and hearing; vocal 
gymnastics ; speech-reading ; the elementary laws of sound ; the methods 
of testing and developing latent hearing, when it exists; English orthog- 
raphy and orthoépy, iu their special relation to the deaf; and the art of 
imparting a knowledge of articulate speech to the deaf and semi-deaf. 

Resolved, That a school of instruction for teachers in articulation might 
be made partially self-sustaining, but that in order to secure for it perma- 
nence and the highest possible degree of usefulness, an endowment is 
essential. 

Resolved, That we commend the subject to the wealthy and benevo- 
lent, in the hope that they may perceive its importance and take advan- 
tage of the opportunity here afforded to render a real service to humanity. 


The resolutions were amended by Mr. David Green- 
berger and adopted. The amendment was as follows: 

Whereas, a knowledge of these branches must prove of great useful- 
ness to teachers of the common schools also, in enabling them to remove 
the defects which are quite frequently found in the utterance of the 
pupils of the common schools; therefore, 

Resolved, That normal schools, seminaries, and all similar institutions 
of learning, the graduates of which intend to become teachers, be peti- 
tioned to offer facilities for the study of the above-named branches. 

Resolved, That a committee of three, of which the president of this 
convention shall be a member, be requested to devise such means as, in 
their judgment, shall best secure the objects of these resolutions. 

The following committee was appointed: Rev. F. H. 
Wines, Mr. David Greenberger, and Dr. A. Graham Bell. 
This committee has never presented a report. 

Particular reference should be made to the opportuni- 
ties for the cultivation of teachers of the deaf which have 
been afforded in connection with the conventions and asso- 
ciations of teachers of the deaf. The exhibition of school- 
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room work and methods of teaching have deservedly been 
among the most attractive features of the conventions. 
The first and second summer meetings of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf were very much like summer normal schools. The 
Association enrolled in its service men of learning in lines 
of study which paralleled and bore upon the work of 
speech-teaching. Eminent physicians, who were also 
skilled and successful teachers, gave valuable professional 
lectures on the anatomy and physiology of the speech- 
organs and the relations of the various mechanical and 
intellectual factors of speech-production. The summer 
meeting of the Association at Northampton in June, 1899, 
was rich in opportunity for profit for visiting teachers. 
For an hour and a half of each day devoted to the pur- 
pose, the teachers and pupils of the Clarke School in six 
class-rooms of different grades illustrated the ordinary 
school-work, and the rooms were crowded with teachers 
from other schools. At several meetings of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, notably at Flint 
and Columbus, pupils have been present in greater or 
smaller numbers, forming a school of practice of no slight 
value, but the magnitude and extent of school-room work 
shown at the Clarke School upon the occasion mentioned 
has probably not been approached at any other conven- 
tion. 

Under the superintendency of Mr. 8. T. Walker, five 
very successful local teachers’ institutes were held at the 
Kansas School from 1887 to 1891. 

Reading circles have not been so popular among teach- 
ers of the deaf as they have been with teachers of the 
hearing. In 1891, Mr. A. R. Spear, at that time Super- 
intendent of the North Dakota School, urged the forma- 
tion of a national reading circle among teachers of the 
deaf. 


Among other important agencies for promoting the effi- 
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ciency of teachers, the department for the teachers of 
the deaf of the National Educational Association, teach- 
ers’ meetings, summer schools, teachers’ libraries, and the 
facilities which are open to teachers of the deaf, as well 
as common school teachers, must not be overlooked. 

The value of the American Annals of the Deaf to the 
teacher cannot be overestimated. The Hducator, of pleas- 
ant memory, attained a high degree of usefulness during the 
five years of its existence. The Association Review and 
the many school papers contain much that is helpful to 
the teacher. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to acknowledge his 
obligation to the Annals, the Hducator, the Volta Bureau, 
and to superintendents and principals of schools for the 
deaf, for information without which this article could 


hardly have been written. 
EDWARD P. CLARKE, 
Instructor in the New York institution, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


THE LIFE OF THE DEAF AFTER SCHOOL. 


Au the world’s a school, and all the men and women 
merely learners. They either are or should be preparing 
for the life that now is, and for that which is to come. 
The difference between the school of our youthful days 
and the school of the wide and open world is a difference 
only of degree. First the green blade of a little learning, 
then the ear of study and application, and then the full 
corn of ripened knowledge and experience. And, in 
spite of the great Koholeth, who declared that increase of 
knowledge was increase of sorrow, we can but think that 
a life without learning is a life without light or joy. If 
education in the mass enables a nation to acquire com- 
mercial supremacy, and to bring the good things of this 
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world unto its own doors, education in the individual 
should be equally advantageous to him in the struggle for 
existence. For Knowledge, indeed, is power, and Wisdom 
is the principal thing. ‘The grand result of schooling is 
a mind with just vision to discern; with free force to do: 
and the grand schoolmaster is Practice.” Besides which, 
the pursuit of knowledge, like the vigor of the chase, 
brings a light to the eye and joy to the heart of every one 
who is possessed of an ordinarily healthy mind. 

Too many of our deaf youths on both sides of the 
Atlantic think that, when their school-days are over, they 
need study no more, but just “get money and have a good 
time.” They do not appear to think that one of the surest 
ways to “get money and have a good time ”— in the best 
sense of the phrase—is to study. They all want to be 
successful but have no very clear conception of what 
constitutes success. They all want to be “healthy, 
wealthy, and wise,” but if they do not study the laws of 
hygiene, the elements of finance, or the maxims of the 
philosophers, how can they expect to lay hold on such 
desiderata ? 

The deaf youth who starts out with the idea that the 
world owes him a living; that everybody must be kind 
and considerate to him on account of his loss of hearing, 
and that mistakes and failures will always be excused him 
on that account, had better stay at school till that notion 
can be knocked out of him. But he who begins by 
thinking—nay, believing—that he is bound to make some 
return for the educhtion he has received; that he himself 
must do the “kind and considerate” business; and that 
mistakes and failures, though they may often occur, are 
inexcusable when resulting from want of thought and care, 
will be sure to succeed. Some one has said that people in 
general can be divided into two classes: those who go 
_ ahead and do something, and those who sit still and 
enquire, ‘‘ Why wasn’t it done the other way?” Most of 
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the failures, the drifters, and the ne’er-do-weels among the 
deaf belong to the latter class. These readily make their 
deafness a peg on which to hang all manner of excuses 
for their own failures; but, in nine cases out of ten, it 
will be found that the cause lay in their own laziness, 
lack of aspiration, low moral standard, ill temper, or 
hedgehog-like unsociability. Not that they are always 
greater sinners in these respects than their hearing 
brothers, but the very fact of their deafness should induce 
them to consider that they can only hope to compete 
successfully with their hearing fellows by making the 
best and wisest use of the faculties that remain. By 
keeping their minds clear, by observing the rules of social 
courtesy, by giving attention to the laws which govern 
life, to thrift, to moderation in all things, and to reading 
and self improvement, they can generally maintain the 
social or industrial position in which they may be placed, 
and, what is more, improve upon it. But, once set on 
the downward grade, their lack of common sense and self- 
restraint, and the pitiless pressure of competition, all 
combine to force them into the deepest depths of social 
misery. Is their deafness alone to be held to account for 
this? Forsooth, no! 

But there is another and a brighter side. “Two men 
[honour and no third,” said Carlyle. “ First, the toilworn 
Craftsman that with earth-made Implement laboriously 
conquers the Earth and makes her man’s. ... A second 
man I honour, and still more highly: Him who is seen 
toiling for the spiritually indispensable ; not daily bread, 
but the bread of Life . . . not earthly Craftsman only, 
but inspired Thinker, who with heaven-made Implement 
conquers Heaven for us.” And surely Carlyle—and all 
of us—would doubly honor men like Kitto, Beethoven, 
Laurent Clerc, and others, who, in spite of their life’s 
handicap, accomplished great things and added to the 
sum total of human happiness. Very recently I was 
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looking at a little publication in which the portraits and 
brief records of the careers of a hundred or more repre- 
sentative deaf persons of the United States were set forth 
in a neat arrangement of pages, and I thought what an 
excellent thing it would be if a copy of this book could 
be placed in the hands of all deaf boys and girls on their 
leaving school. Failing this, the authorities of Gallaudet 
College might publish, at some opportune time, a souvenir 
containing portraits of its more illustrious alumni, with 
sketches of their respective careers. This, I venture to 
think, would be at once a standing testimony to the ex- 
cellence of its tuition, and a standing encouragement to 
the younger generation, who, on looking through its 
pages, would take heart of grace and determine to be in 
no whit behind their elder brothers and sisters. Example 
is forever better than precept; so true is it that, if we 
elevate ourselves, we also elevate others—and thus again 
are blessed. 

There is an idea abroad that the mental horizon of the 
deaf must of necessity be limited. But the deaf are not 
so devoid of intelligence as are those who doubt their 
capacity to receive, and, on the other hand, to originate, 
ideas. With the gradual perfection of methods of educa- 
tion, and the excellent start in life now given to many of 
the deaf, their intellectual vision may be so developed as 
to range over the widest fields: from the transcendent 
idealism of Kant to the positivism of Comte; from the 
claims of the Sovereign Pontiff to those of “ General ” 
Booth ; from land-nationalization to the licensing laws; 
from the “double standard” to the single-tax doctrine. 
In short, there is no conceivable field of inquiry—save 
those in which the ear alone is brought into requisition— 
from which the deaf person of average ability can be 
debarred. No such word as “fail” should be found in 
the pages of his lexicon. The world is all before him, 
with its treasures of art and literature, and the jewels 
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which an enquiring mind can win from the caves of 
knowledge. He may hold converse, through books, with 
the illustrious dead, or with the noble living. If he has 
learned a foreign language, he may go yet further afield 
and study the ponderous involutions of German logic or 
the nimble rhetoric of the Gaul. He may roam the 
world with Humboldt, Livingstone, and Stanley, and read 
to his heart’s content in Nature’s wondrous story-book. 
He may watch the white glory of winter snows, the soft 
green glamour of the spring, the pomp and pageantry of 
summer, and autumn’s fiery writing on the wall; and all 
these things will have their lessons for him. And he 
must be a dolt indeed if he can gaze unmoved on snow- 
clad mountain fastnesses, the delicious greenery of wood- 
land dells, “the little speedwell’s darling blue,” the shim- 
mer and sheen of vast prairies, or the star-bespangled 
heavens hung in glory above his head. 

Upon the whole he can be as happy as his hearing 
brother. 

But the first condition of his progress, as Ruskin might 
say, is his determination to forget and his power to per- 
severe in that determination. Let him pay no heed to the 
maudlin sentimentalists who offer him their well meant 
but chilly pity. They will not help him any. They are 
little better than the clammy weeds and molluscs which 
hinder a vessel’s progress through the water, and should 
be gently but firmly brushed aside. Self-reliance, com- 
bined with simple faith in an Almighty Father, will be 
his surest sheet-anchor, and he will find that naught 
compares with the virile joy of speeding “o'er life’s solemn 
main ’”’ with a definite purpose, like a quickening wind, to 
help one on. If he meet with people who do not share 
his belief in his own abilities, he need not retire peev- 
ishly into himself, but should set to work to prove those 
same abilities. This is by far the healthier way. Andif 
he combine the fortiter in re with the suaviter in modo— 
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a courteous bearing and a desire to please—the chances 
are he will succeed. There is no use in nursing griev- 
ances, real or imaginary ; and by harboring morbid sus- 
picions of everything and everybody, one can only get 
himself generally disliked. What gain is there in ob- 
stinacy, grimness, and unsociability ? Least of all what 
gain is there in such things to one already handicapped 
by deafness ? The world is, in sooth, a looking-glass. If 
one frowns and sulks, one gets frowns and sulks in return, 
but for the man who bears his rue with a smiling face 
and whose hand is outstretched in welcome to his fellow- 
men, a smile and a welcome are always ready. And will 
he not be an infinitely happier man for that? Yea, 
verily. 

It may be said of such a man, as of Wordsworth’s 
villager, that 


Rich in love 
And sweet humanity, he was, himself, 
To the degree that he desired, beloved. 


I have written of the intellectual side of life before 
touching on the business or commercial side. because, in 
order to succeed in the latter, it is, as a rule, essential 
that the former should be cultivated. The attainments of 
the deaf, low or high, and their position in society or in 
the business world, are reciprocally cause and effect. 
Just in the measure of their pre-eminence in matters in- 
tellectual, so may we hope that they will occupy com- 
mensurately pre-eminent positions in social life and in 
the business world* Here, again, the drawback of deaf- 
ness should be counterbalanced by habits of industry, 
courtesy, punctuality, and despatch, and of careful atten- 
tion to details. Assuredly, a deaf man who forms these 
habits is far more likely to succeed in business than his 
hearing brother who does not. But when to his deafness 
he adds a slovenly unpunctuality, a boorish manner, care- 
less execution of orders entrusted to him, and a wilful 
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ignorance of small details, there is no hope for him in 
this world. Whatever his trade or profession may be, he 
should strive to perfect himself in it. Deafness, it is said, 
aids concentration, and this may be one compensation 
of which full advantage should be taken. Certain it is 
that one should diligently study the literature of his pro- 
fession. Be it farming, printing, or painting, or anything 
else, he should watch all developments, and be ready. 
He should keep himself informed of the state of the mar- 
kets, the fluctuation of stocks and shares, the latest ideas 
and patents, and the latest time and labor-saving appli- 
ances. If he does not, the chances are that he will get 
left. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of reading 
to the deaf. By its means, as was said before, they can 
converse with the illustrious dead, and with the noble 
living ; they can keep abreast of the times, or search back 
through the centuries for the causes of the decline and 
fall of empires, theories, and systems; and they can 
gather inspiration from the records of great men’s lives— 
which, as Longfellow would say, may well remind them 
that they, too, can make their lives sublime, and, depart- 
ing, leave behind them footprints on the sands of time. 

There is a certain method in reading which should be 
followed in order to reap the full benefit thereof. First, 
one should consider what he already knows of the subject 
upon which he is about to enter—overhaul the catechism, 
so to speak. Then, as he goes through the book, he 
should look for corrections or confirmations of any decided 
opinion he may possess, striving to divest himself of bias 
one way or another, and taking care to look for corrections 
as well as confirmations. In this way one may cultivate 
the art of thinking—which, after all, is the aim of all true 
education. One need not, by the way, confuse erudition 
with education. The mere accumulation of facts and 
statistics will not help one much. Well mingled knowl- 
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edge, which one knows how to employ to advantage in 
his profession or trade, will, however, be of untold value. 

One should have no interests that interfere with the 
particular aim one has in view, and no intimate com- 
panions that one cannot honestly respect. Above all, 
the deaf should, if they are matrimonially inclined, be 
careful in the choice of a lifelong companion. It may 
be, as Ruskin says, that the soul’s armor is never well 
set to the heart unless a woman’s hand has braced it, and 
I believe it to be a good thing that the deaf should have 
homes of their own, with the consequent centering of 
affections and interests and the steadying sense of respon- 
sibility; but it behooves every young man to consider 
whether, in marrying, he adds to his own welfare and 
that of his prospective partner, and to find out before 
instead of after marriage whether he and she are suited 
to each other. The concealment of defects of temper 
and intellect before marriage, and their almost daily 
manifestations afterwards, are responsible for many of 
the miserable homes one hears about. A happy mar- 
riage is a heaven upon earth, but a mistaken choice 
invariably results in an irksome and galling bondage. 
“Next to a good wife no wife is best””—-and the converse 
proposition holds equally true. Many of the deaf are 
drawn to each other by mutual sympathy and understand- 
ing, and the resultant marriages are, many of them, happy 
ones. No invidious comparisons are intended to be made 
when one adds that it affords matter for gratification 
when the deaf choose, or are chosen by, hearing partners, 
who will be a help and a comfort to them through life. 
The sense of inferiority about which some of the deaf are 
so apprehensive in these matters is largely of their own 
imagination. There is no such feeling where true love 
abounds. It is not impossible that, among the infinitely 
larger number of “unapproprrated blessings” in the 
hearing world, there will be found as loving, true, and 
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helpful women as there are among the smaller numbers 
of the deaf. It is certainly an advantage to have a part- 
ner who can be ears for one, and it is well for the possible 
children that one, at least, of their parents should be able 
to evolve ordered and articulate speech out of their little 
gleeful crowings. And yet one is conscious, as he writes, 
that many children, whose parents are both deaf, have 
grown up to be among our brightest citizens. In any 
case, the important bearing which marriage has upon 
one’s future life should never be lost sight of. Among 
the main considerations should be: the establishment of 
one’s social position, the strengthening of social ties, and 
the real mutual help, the halving of sorrows and the 
doubling of joys, which a judicious marriage may ensure. 

Having written thus far of the life that now is—of those 
things which are seen and temporal—one may touch upon 
the relation of the deaf to those things which are unseen 
and eternal. No educated man can conscientiously avoid 
the subject. 


The voice of his own soul, 
Heard in the calm of thonght, 


tells him that his life is not his own, but God’s; and that 
some day, somewhere, somehow, he must render account 
of it. Asa sentient atom in the vast scheme of cosmic 
evolution, he cannot altogether die. The inner conscious- 
ness, the ego, has a more than physical basis. It is linked 
with the Creator, and the King must have His own again. 
Thus it is that true religion is like noble music, floating 
like a chime above our daily lives, giving to them a rhythm 
and a meaning. And it may be that, where the outer ear 
is closed, the listening ear of the heart is more attuned 
to the Divine harmonies of the spiritual life. It is also 
possible that through the loss of hearing one may be led 
to do just those things that he was meant to do—things 
that shall be accounted to him for righteousness. Fur- 
thermore, one cannot but believe, with George Meredith, 
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that there is nothing for the mind but one grasp of hap- 
piness from that uppermost pinnacle of wisdom, whence 
we see that this world is well designed. 


A. MACDONALD CUTTELL, 
Leicester, England. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF-BLIND AT THE 
NEW YORK INSTITUTION. 


I BECAME a pupil of the New York Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1877. I was the second pupil to be placed in the 
deaf-blind class, although far from being blind then. I 
was placed in this class because it was thought that, being 
near-sighted, I should get along more conveniently than 
in an ordinary class. I had become deaf three or four 
years previously from bilious fever, but still retained my 
speech. No doubt the measles I had, when much younger, 
were the cause of my poor eyesight. 

On entering the school-room for the first time I saw 
sitting at a table by the window a lady and a youth. 
The lady was Miss B. V. Fitzhugh. The youth was 
James H. Caton. After being introduced to my new 
teacher and class-mate she secured for me some text-books. 
My first studies were a “Child’s History of the United 
States,” “ Peet’s Scripture Lessons,” “ Harper’s Introduc- 
tory Geography,” and arithmetic. Before I lost my hear- 
ing I had attended & small hearing school several years, 
and was, therefore, able to read and understand primary 
books. 

I was not long in making the acquaintance of my class- 
mate, whom I regarded as the most extraordinary indi- 
vidual | had ever seen. I soon learned that after being 
two years at school he was taken ill with the small-pox, 
which occasioned the entire loss of his sight. I also 
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learned that he had been born deaf. A year after Caton 
had recovered from the disease it was thought that his 
education could be continued in spite of his blindness. 
He was therefore placed in an ordinary class of pupils, 
and received instruction through the sense of touch, the 
sign-language, and the manual alphabet. The teacher 
not being able to devote much of his time to his blind 
pupil, the boys in the class were selected one by one in 
turn to assist the teacher and help Caton along in his 
studies. As it took too much of the teacher’s time with a 
large class on his hand to attend to Caton’s wants, and it 
distracted the attention of the pupils from the teacher, 
this method of instruction proved unsatisfactory. It was 
deemed wise to give him a teacher and room all to him- 
self. 

The late Miss B. V. Fitzhugh, who was a wonder in her 
untiring, ceaseless work, was the teacher selected to per- 
form the task of giving instruction to the Institution’s 
first blind pupil. Caton’s severe illness which occasioned 
the loss of his sight in all probability had no effect upon 
his mental faculties. When he recovered from the small- 
pox he seemed just as bright and as quick to learn as 
when he could see. Miss Fitzhugh began by giving him 
instruction in a general rather than special way. She 
read his lessons to him in his hand over and over again 
until he could recite them by heart, and explained every- 
thing to him which he did not understand. Although he 
made rapid progress in his studies Caton was never able 
to write a legible hand. Indeed it is very hard for most 
blind persons, no matter how intelligent they may be, to 
write legibly. A typewriter was purchased for him, and 
within a short time he was able to operate it almost as 
well as a person who could see. The introduction of this 
machine into the class was found to be of great benefit to 
both pupil and teacher. It proved to be a time and labor 
saving machine, It was at first thought that Caton would 
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experience more or less difficulty with his machine, since 
he could not hear when the bell rang for him to move the 
roller back. However, he overcame this drawback with 
little difficulty by simply touching the little wheel at short 
intervals or after he had printed a few words. With the 
aid of the typewriter the boy recited his lessons, wrote 
his compositions and journals, and letters to relatives and 
friends. Caton used idiomatic English remarkably well 
for a person afflicted as he was. He loved nothing more 
than to debate with his associates on any subject. 

Caton knew his companions and friends as soon as they 
placed their hands in his. I have known him instantly 
to recognize friends or old acquaintances whom he had 
not come in contact with for several years simply by the 
character of their hands or their method of talking. An 
old acquaintance whom he had not met for seven years 
came to the Institution one day. Before being introduced 
to him as a stranger, the acquaintance removed the 
diamond ring he wore so that the blind youth would not 
recognize him by it. To the surprise of all, when the 
two shook hands, Caton exclaimed, “ You are Mr. B ty 
He was afterwards asked by a bystander how he came to 
recognize Mr. B . ‘He said he remembered he wore 
a ring upon his finger, but as that was gone he knew him 
simply by a slight scar on the edge of Iris hand near the 
little finger. Mr. B said he had never known before 
that he had such a scar there. 

On one occasion, during Caton’s pupilage, a mock-trial 
was held in the Institution chapel, and Caton was arrested 
and made to testify as a witness. When asked to give 
his testimony he said he knew the boy had stolen the 
chicken. ‘“ How do you know it when you are blind?” 
asked the judge. “Iwas standing alone,” said Caton, 
“in the doorway of the Institution, when the boy came 
running in at full speed and as he passed me I tried to 
catch hold of him, but failed to doso, As I was in the 
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act of attempting to grab him I felt the chicken’s head 
concealed under his coat. I also knew who he was from 
the fact that he had two warts on the back of his left 
hand.” Caton, like almost all blind persons, had a very 
delicate and sensitive touch, aud readily felt and recog- 
nized things and persons around him with his hands. 

He was the most sociable and jolly blind person I have 
ever come in contact with, but, although he always ap- 
peared to be merry, he often said he was tired of his 
blindness and longed to see again. 

A week or so after my admission a new pupil was 
enrolled. This was Richard F. Clinton. Like Caton, he 
was blind and deaf. His hearing and sight he had lost 
when in dresses, and as he had never been to school he 
was in the darkness of ignorance. We all know how a 
deaf child is taught to read, write, and cipher, when he 
first comes to school. The deaf-blind child is taught in 
about the same way as the seeing deaf pupil. The only 
difference is that the deaf-blind child’s education is carried 
on through the sense of touch and the manual alphabet. 
Miss Fitzhugh first taught Clinton the manual alphabet 
and such things as she thought he would readily under- 
stand. After learning the alphabet he had no idea of its 
use. In order that he might have an idea of the shape 
or forms of each of the letters in the English alphabet 
Miss Fitzhugh made a set of the letters consisting of 
twenty-six blocks, each bearing a letter formed of tacks 
with raised heads. The pupil was now taught one letter 
after another until all the letters were learned. He was 
then taught the names of a group of common objects. 
The teacher first taught her pupil the name of the object 
and then, bringing it to him or taking him to where it 
stood on a table, allowed him to take it up and feel all 
over it. If it were the cup she would take it up and drink 
out of it, merely to give her pupil an idea of what the cup 
was for, as well as to teach him its name, In perform- 
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ing this action or illustration the pupil’s hands would, of 
course, be on the object so as to feel or see for himself 
exactly what was being done. 

By slow degrees the boy learned the names of many 
common objects and their uses. He was then taught to 
do something with each object and also to tell what he 
had done. “Touch the pitcher,” the teacher would spell, 
and after having explained the words in signs, the teacher 
and pupil would perform the action jointly. After 
explaining to him the meaning of the question, “ What 
did you do?” the teacher would show him what he had 
done by asecond performance. By this time the pupil had 
learned to converse tolerably well in signs from constant 
association with his fellow pupils. Learning how to carry 
on conversation by signs was certainly a great help to him. 
It was one of the stepping-stones to his improvement. 
Clinton was taught simple English and was kept at it 
until he was able to write a letter home himself. The 
errors he made were of course explained to him and cor- 
rected. 

The method of educating the deaf-blind at the New York 
Institution has steadily improved with the advance of 
time and science, and is therefore far superior in most 
every way to the original plan. Caton and Clinton had 
to have their lessons read to them in their hands several 
times or until they could remember them. Spelling in 
the hand over and over again was, of course, no easy task. 
It was a waste of time. Benson’s teacher now copies his 
lessons, or the lessons she intends he shall study, with a 
Braille writer, and he studies from the paper himself. The 
teacher keeps all the lessons her pupil has learned in book 
form, and so he has the advantage of reviewing whenever 
necessary. 

By her success in educating both Caton and Clinton, 
Miss Fitzhugh may be said to-have accomplished a great 
work, Unfortunately for her and the good work she had 
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in hand, this lady was not strong enough to stand the nec- 
essary care and toil. She resigned in 1880 on account of 
ill-health after having been a teacher of the deaf-blind 
for four years. So well had she instructed Caton that by 
the time she resigned he was ready to enter the High 
Class. 

Miss Fitzhugh was succeeded by Miss Maria Toles, 
who taught the class for four years or until her retire- 
ment in 1884. While she had charge of the class two 
more pupils were added to it. One was Martha Moore- 
house, a blind deaf-mute, and the other was E. M. Lyng, 
a semi-blind boy, about fourteen years of age. After 
Miss Toles’s resignation the blind class was taught by Mr. 
C. Q. Mann, and finally by Mr. Walter B. Peet. In 1884 
I was put in the articulation class. The year previous E. 
M. Lyng had been transferred to the New Jersey school, 
which had been founded a year before. The year follow- 
ing Caton graduated. R. F. Clinton, too, graduated in 
1889. Miss Moorehouse had left school, and so when 
Clinton graduated the deaf-blind class went out of 
existence. 

The Institution, however, had one blind pupil who was 
in the kindergarten class. This was Orris Benson, who 
had been enrolled in the fall of 1889. Orris Benson, the 
most extraordinary of all the blind pupils the Institution 
has yet had, was born in the wilds of Sullivan county, 
N. Y., on the 7th of September, 1882. When but a child 
of three he became a victim to cerebro-spinal meningitis. 
This disease deprived him entirely of sight, hearing, and 
speech. He remembers nothing of what happened to 
him previous to his affliction. He has no idea of light 
and darkness. Richard Clinton had just sight enough in 
one eye to tell when he was in the light or the dark, or 
when the hand or any object was moved before it, and he 
remembered things and persons he had seen before he 
became blind. When Benson came to the Institution he 
was six years old. It was thought, on his arrival, from 
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the character of the disease which had swept away his 
sight and hearing, that he could not be taught much. He 
was taught in the same way as Clinton and was quicker 
to learn than either Clinton, Caton, or Moorehouse. In 
conversing with him for a while one readily sees that he 
is as intelligent as the average individual, and nine out 
of ten persons will not feel inclined to believe that he 
was stricken deaf, dumb, and blind at such an early age 
as three. He has learned as much as any deaf-mute 
blessed with the sense of vision who has been at school 
the same length of time. 

The most surprising thing about Orris Benson, I think, 
is that he has been taught to speak and even to read the 
lips a little. None of the other blind deaf-mutes men- 
tioned in this paper were taught speech. Benson’s sense 
of touch is apparently more keen than Caton’s. He gen- 
erally finds out who his associates are without examining 
their hands. Since he was transferred from the kinder- 
garten class in the Mansion House, he has made remark- 
able progress in his studies. 

The Institution at present has two blind pupils. One 
is Orris Benson and the other is Katie McGirr, who was 
enrolled as a pupil in the summer of 1890. Miss McGirr, 
during the severe and memorable blizzard of 1888, when 
a child of seven, contracted a severe cold which wholly 
deprived her of both sight and hearing. She still retains 
her speech. She has made very satisfactory progress in 
her studies. 

It may be asked whether any of the deaf-blind pupils 
who are or who have been receiving instruction at the 
New York Institution are as far advanced intellectually as 
Helen Keller. The answer to such a question is best 
given by Mr. Enoch Henry Currier, Principal of the In- 
stitution. He says Miss Keller has had exceptional ad- 
vantages. ‘“ She has had the benefit of having been taught 
from childhood by a teacher who is as remarkable as 
Helen Keller herself. There is but one Miss Sullivan. 
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Helen also has had the stimulus which comes from living 
upon highly favored terms in the Boston atmosphere, in 
contact. with what is intellectual and inspiring. But I 
wish to record my conviction that in pure mentality Katie 
McGirr, one of our three deaf-blind pupils, is the equal 
of Helen.” 

In the year 1893, the year before I graduated from the 
Institution, I lost my eyesight, it having steadily but 
slowly declined from the time of my admittance. In my 
article “The Deaf, Dumb and Blind,” which appeared in 
the New York Sun of Sunday, March 4th, referring to my 
own personal experience, I said, among other things: I 
am often asked how it seems to be deprived of the sense 
of hearing and sight. It seems to me, especially when all 
alone, to be dark and still. One may perhaps get a better 
idea of my condition by blindfolding himself and keeping 
his ears plugged up for a week. Perhaps he will come to 
the conclusion that his life is not worth living and try to 
end it. Spelling in the hand is, I must say, a rather slow 
and tedious way to read. A good rapid speller can read 
to me about three columns of the Swn in an hour or 
thereabouts. How greatly the blind-deaf would be bene- 
fited were Mr. Edison, the wizard, to invent a machine 
with an artificial hand so made that when a book or paper 
was adjusted to the machine the artificial hand would 
spell the contents into the hand of the deaf-blind person 
directly from the book or paper. Butitcannot be. The 
deaf-blind must be content with their raised-letter books 
and learn as much as they can from them. 

Some people want to know whether I can imagine how 
they look. I wish I could. I can no more imagine how 
a person looks than one can imagine how the people, if 
there be any, on the planet Mars look. I cannot tell 
colors, neither can I smell. That I can speak well is a 
great blessing. As I suppose all blind people do, I see 


things from the inside. 
STANLEY ROBINSON. 


THE GOLDEN MEAN. 


A contribution toward the elucidation of the conflict of 
methods.* 


Ir indicates real progress in the domain of pedagogy 
that we recognize mechanical methods of teaching as 
contrary to nature, and are therefore taking measures to 
grade our pupils according to psychological principles 
and in such a way that the individuality of each shall 
receive proper consideration. 

The same trait of our times is making its mark upon 
the conflict between speech and signs in the instruction 
of the deaf, and I therefore regard it as a sign of progress. 
This tendency existed in its lighter phases as a psycho- 
logical manifestation as early as the time when the sign- 
language was crowded out by the oral method, or, to be 
more exact, when the ascendancy of the latter was about 
to be decided. The results achieved with the semi-mute 
and semi-deaf produced such an enthusiasm that all 
psychological foothold was lost. While we naturally 
gave to the one what was his due, we overlooked the 
idiosyncrasies and individuality of the other. Instead of 
taking adequate measures to render permanent the advan- 
tages announced by the glad tidings of the pure oral 
method, we applauded a. hysterical shout of “ Forward!” 
as the cure-all, and put the future, we should say the 
present time, in pawn as pledge for the redemption of all 
these promises. Nowadays, when hardly any teacher of 
the deaf in Germany employs the language of signs, 
because he does not understand and is forbidden to use 
it, when the majority of living deaf-mutes have acquired 


*Translated from the Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutsch- 
land und den deutschredenden Nachbarlindern for December, 1898, by 
GerorGeE W. VepriTz, M. A., Instructor-in the Colorado School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
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language and the necessary elementary branches by 
means of the oral method, all deaf-mutes use the sign- 
language in intercourse with one another just as if the 
profession still used the method of the past; and deaf- 
mutes articulate just as defectively and unintelligibly 
as if they had been educated solely by the aid of the 
sign-language. Oram Imistaken? Is it in Berlin alone 
that the deaf are so defectively educated and use signs ? 
No, for the majority of the Berlin deaf are from the 
provinces, and many of those native to the city, even 
though there are no external marks to distinguish them 
from the provincials, are able to profit by a conversation 
or instruction given in simple oral form. It would almost 
seem as if the deaf, on leaving school, bid adieu to the 
speech they have acquired with so much toil at the same 
time that they say good-bye to their teachers and their 
books. 

That we were only influenced by reasons of utility 
when we undertook to teach the deaf speech is sufficiently 
well known, and that the deaf also have an inkling of this 
fact is shown by the medium of their intercourse with the 
hearing and among themselves. With the former they 
use speech, and with the latter the sign-language. While 
they use the sign-language with masterly ease, their 
articulation is halting and at the same time indistinct 
and defective. In order to reach the causes of this 
deplorable state of affairs I should like to elucidate the 
following points. It may then be seen what it is that 
has been’ neglected until this time and how we can remedy 
the defect. 


1. Lt is difficult to understand the deaf. 


My experience, when I was first greeted and questioned 
by deaf-mute children, is the experience, repeated daily, 
of all those accosted by deaf-mutes—at first one under- 
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stands them not at all or with great difficulty. This cir- 
cumstance is not surprising, as the ear of a hearing person 
has become accustomed to a certain tone of pronuncia- 
tion. Increased attention is necessary to understand even 
dialectic forms. But while every language possesses 
resonance and even in strange form arrests the ear by its 
harmony, the speech of the deaf-mute remains toneless and, 
therefore, hard and unpleasant, and repels and tires the 
hearer. The deaf-mute must remain an untuned instru- 
ment. 

But, nevertheless, what emotions are aroused by the 
first word with which a deaf-mute child greets its parents 
with shining eyes—Father! Mother! 

The teacher understands everything, for from the first 
utterance his ear has become accustomed to the monoto- 
nous articulation of the deaf, and the parents are grateful 
for even the harshest tone, for does it not open the first 
breach in the wall that separates them from their darling ? 
They, too, become reconciled to this tuneless instrument. 
So long as the vocabulary of the child consists of a few 
sharply articulated words, and the latter represent objects 
and phenomena near or present, comprehension is not 
difficult. But when, as invariably happens, the articula- 
tion loses its sharp outlines, when the child has to study 
the meaning to be conveyed, the ease of comprehension 
dwindles. The manifestations of this difficulty, as shown 
by the shaking of the head, the elevation of the eyebrows, 
and perplexed glances while the child is speaking, quickly 
rob the poor little one of all pleasure in its articulation, 
and slowly but surely place obstacles in the path of the 
articulation exercises. 

To these drawbacks there must be added another—the 
imperfect language of the speaking deaf-mute. Like all 
modern languages, our own possesses an immense variety 
of forms. A much longer period of schooling than is now 
permitted would be necessary to give the deaf even an 
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elementary command of language. A considerable por- 
tion of the school hours must be devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and accomplishments which have no 
other connection with language than that the latter must 
be used in teaching them. For this reason accuracy of 
language is impossible in certain studies and branches. 
The pupil is crushed under the weight of matter and con- 
fused by the immense variety of expressions. He oscillates 
with his feeble linguistic strength between matter and 
form, and hence the constant uncertainty of the latter. 
An uncertain manner of expression leads to misunder- 
standings, and tedious discussion of disputed points leaves 
both parties dissatisfied, and chokes the desire to speak. 

An interpreter is called in, and one tries, if possible, to 
come to an understanding by writing; if that is impos- 
sible, by signs. Now I know very well from personal ex- 
perience that even signs do not prevent misunderstand- 
ings, and I wish to emphasize here the fact that this 
medium alone does not insure salvation. My opinion in 
this connection is well known. 


2. lt is difficult for the deaf to understand us. 


The ability to understand the spoken word depends 
superficially upon skill in lip-reading. The prime con- 
dition for the acquisition of this ability, and its gradual 
development into an art, is a good eye. Weakened sight 
is therefore the first obstacle in this path. But even a 
normal eye trained by years of practice will meet with 
another difficulty—the indistinct utterance of those who 
converse with the deaf. Very few persons know how to 
speak naturally. Itis easy to decipher thousands of hand- 
writings, as the letters ‘have a permanent character, but 
it is impossible to understand every speaker, as the ele- 
ments of the spoken words present but a vanishing image 
to the eye. Therefore, whoever would attain to skill as 
a lip-reader must accustom himself to a limited circle of 
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acquaintances. There is no absolute accuracy in lip- 
reading. After leaving school, moreover, the deaf lack 
the opportunity of practice in this accomplishment, and 
therefore they do not understand what is said to them. 
One has to use paper and pencil in communicating with 
them. Among themselves they resort to the sign-lan- 
guage. 

Even with eight years of schooling the deaf can acquire 
only a limited command of language. 

Therefore, if any one would hold intercourse with the 
deaf he should study simplicity of speech and language. 
But this requires a certain skill not possessed by every- 
body. How easily the teachers of the deaf are under- 
stood! But they know how to be simple, yes, very simple. 
Their skill in simplicity of question and communication 
is astonishing to the layman who is never able to make 
himself understood. But, indeed, other secrets here come 
into play of which it is best to say nothing. 

The poor deaf-mute answers obscure questions and 
communications with a shrug oi the shoulders. It is so 
seldom that he finds any one with whom he can converse 
orally that, discouraged and losing faith in the alleged 
art, he confines himself to intercourse with his brethren. 

When neither the written nor spoken form of language 
is understood, the layman resorts to gestures. But the 
gestures used by those unacquainted with the character 
of a natural sign-language generally convey nothing, as 
they are without meaning. 

These difficulties in conversation are certainly not 
calculated to preserve or increase satisfaction with the 
speech that has been so laboriously acquired. The deaf- 
mute meets with disappointment. wherever he goes with 
his very limited and in most cases indistinct speech. 
Society desires easy and rapid intercourse, and wishes to 
be pleasantly entertained. Many avoid the deaf person, 
and shift him upon the teacher or the initiated. This 
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seems to the young aspirant to be a still further curtail- 
ment- of his already too meagre pleasures. After he has 
once been pushed aside on account of his infirmity, he 
loses his love for speech, and what was formerly enthu- 
siasm degenerates into unjustifiable resentment. The 
linguistic bridge built at the expense of years of toil does 
not carry him into the camp of the hearing world. He 
remains in the sign-making world and the bridge falls to 
pieces for want of care. 

We have no right to expect a just and correct appre- 
ciation of the speaking world from this sign-making world. 
Therefore all those are right who assert that— 


3. Jt is difficult to reconcile the deaf with their social 
position. 


Keen judgment, acquired by experience and study, is 
necessary to a correct conception of the occurrences and 
phenomena of social life. The more superficial one’s 


education the more incorrect this conception. Now the 
deaf-mute must be classed among the least educated. 
The long-continued and laborious instruction in articula- 
tion, without which it is impossible to acquire speech, 
offers the childish mind too little food, and hardly any 
opportunity to exercise the faculty of thought. The long 
period devoted to the study and acquisition of language 
of the most rudimentary form is filled with memory 
exercises that are rather hampered than aided by the 
mere mechanical skill in lip-reading, a skill that must 
likewise be acquired while at school. Even the simplest 
opinion concerning concrete things and phenomena is 
more of a physical than a mental operation in the pupil, 
as his attention must be fixed upon the position of the 
vocal organs. An unconscious, purely reflex freedom in 
the use of the organs of speech is possible only after 
years of practice. Even when the pupil has advanced so 
far that he can form a conclusion, he has yet to struggle 
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with the task of putting it into language—a task that is 
simply endless in any inflected language, so that the 
strength of the pupil succumbs in most cases. 

How much precious time, which to the hearing child is 
a time of pleasant mental activity, must be devoted to 
learning forms! How many priceless hours of the 
precious school years are filled with purely mechanical 
articulation and corrections of sounds, while the same 
hours afford the hearing child such rich mental growth! 

Verily the verbal treasure of the deaf child is scanty 
and crude, and therefore it is not strange that with his 
imperfectly developed judgment, and unlike his hearing 
brethren, he is unable to drink from the Pierian spring of 
instructive books. And even when he understands the 
instructions given him he is not always able to form the 
correct conclusion from them. 

Therefore, it happens that even modern law treats the 
deaf-mute as an inferior being, a circumstance that fills 
many of us teachers with the keenest regret. 

Even if we are not responsible for these conditions, as 
we cannot remove the natural obstacles to the acquisition 
of language, our responsibility becomes greater whenever 
we embitter the little ones by requiring more than they 
can do, or by petting them too much or spoiling them by 
luxurious conditions of school and clothing. The last 
would work no harm, even if carried to the greatest ex- 
tent imaginable, were it not for the fact that the recipients 
and beneficiaries are imperfectly educated deaf-mutes. It 
is so easy for them ‘to recognize in all those kindnesses 
that we grant them in such ready and generous measure 
only a sort of compensation for their deafness, and they 
form the habit of judging with the same standard of meas- 
ure in later life. Without considering the quality of their 
work they demand the same pay as that received by the 
most expert workmen. If this is denied for cause, they 
fail to understand why, and thus we find with most deaf- 
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mutes constant change of work and place, and, as a con- 
sequence, the pursuit of fortune in a desire to travel. 

If the teacher does not measure the task by the capacity 
of the child, the latter sinks under the burden and be- 
comes indifferent alike to praise or blame. Stripped of 
all pleasure in work, he drags himself stolidly through the 
school course, and enters life faint of heart. His uncer- 
tainty and faint-heartedness in every direction are the re- 
sult of his own dissatisfaction. A weakling will never be 
satisfied with his condition. 

Not only mental poverty, but defective education as 
well, are the causes of the difticult life conditions in which 
so many deaf-mutes find themselves. Though these con- 
ditions may externally seem peaceful and secure, we can 
speak of inner happiness with but few. Only harmoni- 
ously developed, steadfast natures are capable of true 
happiness, and such natures we almost never find among 
the deaf. The sustenance and comfort that religion offers 
to millions of souls, it has as yet been unable to offer in 
the same degree and measure to the deaf. This is proved 
by the complaints at least of those who say— 


4. It is difficult to hold the deaf to a religious life. 


If the deaf clung to their religion as is generally the 
case with simple, natural, uneducated human beings, they 
would cheerfully and willingly obey and fulfil the modest 
demands of their pastors and teachers. Why is it, then, 
that they are religiously so indifferent? Why do they 
dam up the only spring whence they might drink refresh- 
ment and strength, consolation and inward peace? Is it 
that they belong to that class of the half-educated, who 
from mental sloth, or from want of real thoughtfulness, 
disregard all truth, and construct a cosmogony of their 
own? No, the cause is otherwise. 

In its deepest aspect religion is a matter of the heart. 
Reason simply aids to illuminate its truths, and lead us 
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to a deeper perception of them. In every case religious 
perceptions and the acquisition of religious truths are 
possible only by the medium of language. But to the 
deaf the religious instruction at school, like most other 
lessons, was a physical task accomplished only through 
lip-reading, studied articulation and practice, at least in 
the intermediate classes. What did the soul gain thereby ? 
The whole matter of the catechism was indeed learned 
verbally, but only those comprehended it and felt its in- 
fluence upon the heart and mind who understood its ab- 
stract language without labor, namely, the semi-mute and 
semi-deaf. The religious influence shrinks to a smaller 
measure as the difficulties of the language exhaust in 
greater degree the strength of teacher and pupil. The 
understanding of the truths of salvation is not so far ad- 
vanced that it may remain as seed and attain larger growth 
in later life. 

But nowadays, it is said, the deaf have preaching in 
that language of signs that they so much desire. This 
language must be adapted to touch the innermost chords 
in the heart of the spectator, and therefore inspire him 
with love for what is good and hold him in the paths of 
religion. To this I answer as follows: 

Signs lead more to error and misconception than any 
spoken word. There is no uniform sign-language, as in 
order to create such we should first need uniform world 
language. For the artificial sign-language consists only 
of verbal language translated into visible signs—figures 
and symbols, plasti¢ representation and mimicry. Were 
such a uniform sign-language created, the deaf-mute, in 
order to understand it, would first have to learn the uniform 
verbal language. This artificial language has but one 
purpose, viz., to render intercourse more convenient, to 
save writing material, and to be understood by all in 
meetings of the deaf, as lip-reading is adapted only for 
téte-a-téte conversation, or at best a very small audience, 
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Therefore, a universal artificial sign-language that can be 
everywhere understood is impossible at present, since 
every language has its own laws, and the latter have the 
most varied influence upon its form. 

Natural signs, on the other hand, are incapable of repre- 
senting the supersensual. Their meaning must coincide 
with what is apparent to the senses. If now any one 
desires to teach the abstract truths of salvation in the 
sign-language, he must employ an artificial language 
created in the country where he may be. In our case this 
language conforms closely to the German language, and, 
as I said before, is simply a translation of that language 
into signs. The number of these signs is the same as the 
number of words. But as these signs are not sharply 
defined as visual quantities; as their form and connection 
depend upon the vivacity of the speaker; as their quick, 
changing and evanescent outlines exercise no permanent 
influence upon the eye—too weak influence being accom- 
panied with excessive mobility—and as the defective com- 
mand of language of the deaf-mute spectators also ham- 
pers a correct interpretation, so many misconceptions 
arise in the use of this artificial language that I am 
unable to allow it the value ascribed to it by the deaf. It 
is an auxiliary in communication in the same manner as 
lip-reading and writing are—only that and nothing more ; 
for it creates no conception of a fact, no contents of an 
idea. It is a symbol, and as such conveys no idea unless 
the idea has been won through observation and linguistic 
development. In fact, the gesture sign must be connected 
directly with the meaning of the word. This process is, 
however, not necessary for all, and should, therefore, be 
limited only to persons of whom I shall speak later. 

This short examination of these very important points 
shows that the results of deaf-mute education are still far 
removed from the ideal. The application of the pure 
oral method with all deaf-mutes, without discrimination, 
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and without considering capacity, utterance, and eyesight 
is, to say the least, a mistake. I would be obliged to call 
it by a worse name if I were convinced that the authorities 
who prescribe our work had looked without prejudice 
and sufficiently deep into the circles of the adult deaf. It 
may be that we feel a pleased satisfaction with ever 
the scanty language accomplishments of the deaf, and that 
we regard a thorough development toward a higher plane 
as impossible. This pleasure is reasonable and is a 
trophy for the tireless teacher who does not work for 
exhibition and for the moment, but for a lifetime. But, 
of the little taught, what remains as a possession in later 
life? Where do we find skill in speech, steadfastness of 
character, and religious feeling? Well, I have already 
given the answer, and everyone may examine how far it 
is accurate. 

By using the pure oral method in the instruction of 
all deaf-mutes we show that we do not correctly estimate 
the difficulty of language acquisition in general and of 
language acquisition by the artificial channel of lip-reading 
in particular. 

Language is a precious gift for all deaf-mutes, but in 
offering it to them by this single method alone we create 
such difficulties that the weaker ones are unable to take 
it. It is our duty to point this out, and to make sugges- 
tions to remedy the trouble. 

The sign-language has been proposed by the deaf them- 
selves as the means to secure this end. The teachers, on 
the other hand, strive to secure the desired result by urg- 
ing the classification of pupils according to their capacity, 
the establishment of small boarding schools, and a more 
extensive use of writing, in order, at least, to make the 
acquisition of language easier. 

If we divest ourselves of the vanity of believing that 
deaf-mute children can learn to’ speak through our skill, 
and keep in mind the fact that at the most only twenty- 
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five per cent. of all the congenitally deaf-mutes after 
leaving school can speak so as to be understood even by 
their teachers, we must ask: Why all this toil of the 
teacher? Why the endless labor of the pupil? We 
might have applied this wasted energy in the mental de- 
velopment of the child. If the time thrown away upon 
mechanical articulation, in the face of our conviction that 
the articulation of the child would remain unintelligible, 
had been devoted to language instruction with the aid 
of signs and writing, the child would have been spared 
disappointment, would have become more accurate in 
written expression, would have a more extensive com- 
mand of language, and thus a more extensive intellec- 
tual development, and would be more useful as a citizen, 
because more content and possessing a stronger char- 
acter. 

In order to be just to this great class of the deaf, all 
the semi-mute and semi-deaf—to whom, in general, my 
remarks do not apply—and all those who possess a pas- 
sable articulation and average intelligence, should be 
educated in separate schools. Only then shall we be able 
to satisfy the wants of the weakest, whose number is not 
inconsiderable. For these I can see but one path to hap- 
piness—to instruct them in language with the aid of signs. 
By this Ido not mean that the sign-language should 
become paramount, as the deaf desire. After the child 
has received instruction in articulation, which can cer- 
tainly be given more quickly, the teacher should accom- 
pany the spoken word by its sign whenever the intelli- 
gence of the child falters in the attempt at lip-reading. 
The sign should be given to the word only after the object 
has been presented, the image has been fixed, and the 
meaning explained. The pupil can then more easily read 
the lips of the teacher, the weak faculty of perception is 
strengthened, the word is recalled more easily, and much 
time is gained, of which last dull pupils can never have 
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too much. Therefore, there will not be much differentia- 
tion in the method employed with such pupils. To secure 
better success in language development we must make 
use of every advantage, if at the same time we wish to 
save the children from exhaustive and overburdensome 
effort. 

A sign-language created in such a manner, and having 
a psychological foundation, should prove a useful and in- 
telligible means of communication for the deaf that would 
prevent misunderstandings. In such a case, the inter- 
preters for the deaf in courts of law, who are often 
unable to question their own former pupils through speech 
and writing, or even through signs, in the thorough and 
comprehensive manner required, would be able to attain 
their purpose more quickly and surely. In fact, if there 
is anything that demonstrates the weakness of our school 
training it is just this point. These deaf-mutes have 
received from six to eight years’ instruction in speech, 
have sometimes when in school caused astonishment by 
the distinctness and correctness of their articulation, and 
yet afterwards their own teacher must resort to a means 
of communication that he has condemned. These facts 
should long ago have convinced the authorities that the 
separation and classification of deaf children is the only 
path to the happiness of all. . 

The pastors of the deaf should also adapt themselves 
to this separation of the deaf and the method of instruc- 
tion involved. To those who are good lip-readers and 
possess an extensive vocabulary they should preach 
orally. It has always produced a strange impression 
upon me, as well as upon those direetly concerned, that 
those who are able to understand speech must content 
themselves with signs. Why do they not receive that 
which is their due? Is such a course calculated to ele- 
vate or advance their unique social condition? But to 
such deaf-mutes as are limited in language and uncertain 
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in lip-reading one should preach both orally and in 
signs. 

We should be indifferent as to the manner of communi- 
cation of the deaf among themselves if we can only offer 
_them the most advantageous opportunity possible to ac- 
quire language. Among themselves they will use signs 
almost exclusively, as with the lack of hearing they pos- 
sess no guarantee of the correct position of the vocal 
organs. Instead of riding the hobby of a theory we should 
be zealous to employ any practicable way we can think 
of to render their progress through life easier. Even the 
suecessful accomplishment of my plan will not realize the 
ideal. The ideal is individual instruction, or education 
_ in small groups at home or in small boarding schools. 
But, remembering the great expense involved in such a 
plan, I confine myself to what is attainable, and therefore 
suggest the following arrangement for the educational 
system of the deaf : : 

1. The semi-mute and semi-deaf should be taught 
separately. If their number is too small they should be 
taught with the brightest of the true deaf-mutes, but in 
such a way that they can reach a higher plane. 

2. Only bright deaf-mutes are capable of education 
orally, with the complete exclusion of signs. Their 
separation into several groups is not inconsistent with the 
method. 

3. Dull pupils and those who speak indistinctly should 
be instructed with the aid of the sign-language. It is 
desirable that this group should also be separately domi- 
ciled, so that the teachers may remain faithful to the 
respective processes employed. In this connection, also, 
we should take pains not to be too particular about 
assigning pupils to this group. Does not practical life 
teach us daily that most of our oral language work has 
been thrown away? If we proceed according to a liberal 
standard we shall be able to do justice to all. Those who 
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strive upward we can lift higher; those who can never 
learn to fly we can lead quietly on ¢erra firma to the de- 


sired end. 
J. ARENDT, 
Instructor in the Municipal School, Berlin, Germany. 


THE POSITIVE VERSUS THE NEGATIVE IN 
EDUCATION. 


Atways when making comparisons we are at first much 
more deeply impressed by contrasts than by points of 
resemblance, particularly if the differences in our objects 
of comparison are very strongly marked. Therefore, 
since entering on my duties with the deaf, after several 
years of experience with hearing children, my strongest 
impressions have resulted from repeated perceptions of 
conditions and actions hitherto almost unknown to me. 

In the education of the deaf it is only the negation of 
the power of hearing with which we have to deal, and 
yet until we are brought face to face with the situation it 
is almost impossible to have more than a slight compre- 
hension of how much else is included in this one great 
deprivation. Indeed, we are so constantly confronted by 
the negative in this work, that even the teacher is in 
danger of being drawn into the general drift of inclina- 
tions, soon learning to accept every phase of existing 
conditions as inevitable, and forgetting that, as a perfectly 
normal being, physically and mentally, it is his mission to 
provide an atmosphere and environment which shall refine 
and upbuild the character of his charges. 

We know that education, in order to accord with the 
physical, moral, and intellectual sides of the child’s nature, 
must have a corresponding threefold character. If, 
however, in considering the physical, moral, and intellect- 
ual sides of education for the deaf, we dared to give 
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pre-eminence to any one of these, doubtless the moral 
side, because of its development of self-control, would 
appeal to us as of superior importance. 

Character, too, is wholly dependent on moral training. 
And after all is said, is not the upbuilding of the charac- 
ter the greatest aim of education ? 

Some one truthfully tells us: 

Sow an impulse, reap an act ; 
Sow an act, reap a tendency ; 


Sow a tendency, reap a habit ; 
Sow a habit, reap a character. 


Since character, then, is the logical result of many im- 
pulses, it is clearly our duty to create for our pupils those 
conditions that are conducive to happy positive impulses. 
For just as constant dripping wears away the. stone, a 
constant impulse to commit actions of a negative nature 
leaves destructive impressions on the growing mind. 
Therefore, if the tendency to tease, tattle, suspect, accuse, 
etc., is allowed to develop into a habit, that habit will 
just as surely become crystalized into a weak, unprincipled 
character. 

Let us remember, too, that these conditions which we 
are to provide for the children must also be given a three- 
sided consideration, that they may be complementary to 
the threefold character of the educational process. 

Since it is through their physical environment that 
children receive their first impressions, it is in that direc- 
tion that our attention should first be turned. That their 
impressions may be of a positive nature, their surround- 
ings should be bright and attractive, toward the produc- 
tion of which there is no greater agent than color. The 
possession of color alone, however, should never recom- 
mend an object as educationally valuable to a conscien- 
tious teacher, for many beautifully colored pictures are 
utterly devoid of moral or intellectual worth, while the 
negative tone of some is positively injurious. 
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Here I am forcibly reminded of one of the many pri- 
mary school-rooms which I have had occasion to visit. The 
teacher who presided over this particular room was very 
conscientious ; hence she put forth every possible effort 
to possess a bright, attractive, and interesting school-room, 
and naturally resorted to pictures as the easiest procur- 
able aid. But in her eagerness to produce a pleasant 
color effect she had wholly ignored the moral expression 
of these, and consequently there were many illustrations 
of negative ideas and actions decorating her walls. 

Among others there was a large panel representing a 
ferocious dog chasing a frightened cat up the trunk of a 
tree. While it is quite impossible definitely to estimate 
the extent of the damage wrought by that picture, it could 
not have failed to encourage the destructive tendencies 
of which many of the pupils were doubtless possessed. 
As I write, my mental eye plainly sees a mischievous 
urchin gazing at that. picture with a glowing face, while 
with all his little untrained heart he cries: “Sic ’em!”’ 
Surely he would lose no time in realizing such fun when 
the opportunity was afforded him by the meeting of his 
intended canine and feline victims. 

On the other hand sensitive, timid natures must have 
recoiled from the picture, while it emphasized indifference 
in those children who were naturally unconcerned about 
the comfort of others. 

That was but one of a number of morally injurious 
pictures in oneschool-room, for others were very untruth- 
ful in expression, while all, by the very fact of their pres- 
ence, bore the seal of the teacher’s approval. 

At another time I heard a teacher express her desire to 
possess for her school-room a picture of two well-known 
actresses. The picture in question was valuable only for 
its brightness of color, and could it have excited any feel- 
ing at all in a child that feeling would have been a desire 
for gaudy self-ornamentation. 
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Recently one of my own friends called my attention to 
a very pretty copy of a painting called “‘ Baby’s First 
Adventure,” which had been issued by some advertising 
firm. It represented a little child holding in its hands a 
large hat with which it was about to capture two birds 
which, unconscious of their danger, were perched upon 
the edge of a bowl whose bread and milk contents had 
enticed them thither. It was very sweet in its expression 
of innocence, but the desire to take the freedom of a fellow- 
creature so strongly pervaded the picture as utterly to spoil 
its spirit; yet my very intelligent friend believed that it 
might prove a valuable addition to my kindergarten deco- 
rations. To older children this picture could have done no 
moral injury, but to a little child whose natural love for 
animals had not yet been cultivated into a desire to protect 
them, it could only have aroused a desire to be in the 
pictured baby’s place. 

Another fact regarding pictures which it is well to 
remember is this: Though bright colors attract the child, 
it is the expression of spirit in the picture that holds his 
attention, For however beautiful a combination of colors 
may be, no child will look at it long unless it is expressive 
or strongly suggestive of some interesting phase of life 
with which he is familiar. For this reason pictures 
should be introduced into the school-room gradually, the 
children becoming thoroughly acquainted with them one 
after another, and the idea of each as it is adjusted 
should form a link in a logical chain of thought relating 
to the children’s work. If many are put up at one time 
the children will be deeply impressed by none, because of 
the multiplicity of ideas represented. Again, if the ideas 
represented form a mere conglomerate mass, bearing abso- 
lutely no relation to one another, the young minds will 
be overwhelmed by their complexity, and the teacher will 
have lost an excellent opportunity to assist them in a 
clear, connected, and logical thinking. 
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We know, too, that cleanliness is an essential element in 
the physical environment of children. The school-room 
should be clean and orderly, with a definitely understood 
place for everything and everybody. No alien article 
should be allowed to interfere with the harmony of the 
whole. If a piece of furniture is broken it should be 
removed and mended as soon as possible, lest through 
constant association with‘its negative condition the chil- 
dren become careless and indifferent to inharmony and 
incompleteness. And as corporeal cleanliness promotes 
spiritual purity we should insist.that the children them- 
selves keep their hands and faces free from any foreign 
matter while in the school-room. 

With these improved physical conditions firmly estab- 
lished, we may next proceed to the moral and intellectual 
atmosphere with which we surround our pupils. 

The physical element of his surroundings appeals to 
the child’s feeling, thereby creating sensations and im- 
pressions, while the moral element appeals to his will and 
excites him to action. It is action, therefore, with which 
we have next to deal. Of our own we should be careful, 
as deaf children are nothing if not imitative. Being 
deprived of the chief avenue to understanding, they 
instinctively imitate in order to comprehend. We must, 
therefore, be guilty of no act for which we would reprove 
a child. And as all children are quick to notice any 
laxity in both manners and actions, we should school 
ourselves to be prompt and accurate in all that we do 
and: promise to do.* Precision should also be demanded 
of the pupils in their work, as accuracy in deed leads to 
accuracy in thought, and few things are more promotive 
of love for truth. 

“ Feeling is force seeking action,” and as deaf children 
are very demonstrative in their expressions of affection, 
we should give their otherwise wasted energy a natural 
and wholesome outlet by requiring such small services of 
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them as they are capable of, thereby strengthening their 
characters and leading them to feel and understand that 
service is the truest expression of love. 

Emotions of sympathy are aroused through no other 
sense so much as through that of hearing. It is small 
wonder, then, that this feeling is so slow of development 
in the deaf. It is this lack of sympathy which empha- 
sizes their destructive tendencies. We must therefore 
use every other available means to develop this quality 
which is existent—if only potentially—in all human souls. 

In this beautiful springtime when all nature breathes 
gladness, and all life is joyous, the child’s love for his 
teacher and his fondness for flowers naturally culminate 
in gathering the one for the other. Great care should be 
exercised that this perfectly legitimate act does not 
degenerate into one of destruction, by plucking the 
flowers up by the roots, or permitting them to wither 
uncared for after being gathered. All such negative 
actions should be promptly corrected by replanting such 
roots as have been torn from the earth, and by prompt 
attention to cut flowers. 

In all efforts at moral training it is well to call the least 
possible attention to the faults of any one, and to bear in 
mind that the surest way to obliterate a weakness is to 
plant and cherish in its stead a corresponding strength. 

So much for the moral atmosphere of the school-room. 
Now let us turn to the intellectual side, still remembering 
that it is the character of the pupil which we are molding 
from the beginning. 

Inasmuch as the deaf child must gain every word of 
language from his teacher, the latter is entirely responsi- 
ble for the nature of his pupils’ vocabulary. Text-books 
are naturally used as guides. But when these introduce 
words that are entirely unnecessary and wholly unfit for 
the impressionable mind of a young child, the teacher 
should feel free to exercise his own discretion and use a 
substitute. 
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If the children are at all impressed by their lessons— 
and we hope that they are—imagine the condition in 
which their minds must emerge from an hour’s study or 
drill in such sentences as these: 

There lived in the city of C. a deaf-mute boy. . . . He was naturally 
a bad boy. He had a bad countenance and eye. He once pushed a lit- 
tle girl into a well. . . . At another time he set a house on fire, and it 
was burnt down. . . . He fought the other boys. He was a thief. He 
was lazy. He told lies. Great effort was made to reform him in vain. 
He left school. He became a vagabond. 


Surely here is room for reform. 

The question which now arises is how to begin. Be- 
fore all else co-operation is absolutely necessary. For a 
few among many teachers to attempt a reform among 
pupils whom they have in their charge for only several 
hours each day would be almost as futile as would be 
the planting of a few flowers in a garden of flourishing 
weeds. We must unite hands and minds and pledge our- 
selves to help these children to overcome as far as possi- 
ble the negative side of their natures. “The good and 
positive must win in the end, and toward this result per- 
severance based on sound judgment will do much. 


LUCIE LEYMER, 
Late Kindergartner in the Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


THE PARIS CONGRESS OF 1900. 


The “‘ International Congress for the Study of Ques- 
tions of Education and Assistance of the Deaf,” which 
met in Paris August 6, 7, and 8, 1900, was one of 
a series of more than a hundred and fifty congresses 
relating to a great variety of educational, philanthropic 
and professional subjects, held under the auspices of 
the French Republic in connection with the Universal 
Exposition of 1900. A _ special building called the 
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* Palace of Congresses ” had been erected for this pur- 
pose within the Exposition grounds, and there were often 
several different congresses going on in the building at 
the same time. Members of congresses were admitted to 
the Exposition free of charge on their days of meeting, 
and in going to Paris and returning home travelled at 
half price on the railroads of France. 

The Congress in the interest of the deaf consisted of 
two sections, one composed of hearing persons and the 
other of deaf persons. The Hearing Section numbered 
more than a hundred members, the Deaf Section more 
than two hundred.* A few persons had been appointed 
as official delegates from the governments of various 
countries of Europe and America, but anybody was ad- 
mitted to membership who was willing to pay the required 
fee of two dollars. A large majority of both sections were 
Frenchmen, and a majority of the Hearing Section were 
French and Belgian ecclesiastics and brothers and sisters 
of religious orders. Under the able leadership of the 
Rev. Father Srockmans, of Belgium, Superior General of 
the Brothers of Charity, these ecclesiastics and members 
of religious orders acted with entire unanimity and cast 
the deciding vote on every question that came before the 
Section. 

America was represented in the Hearing Section of the 
Congress by President GALLAuDET, the Rev. Dr. THomas 
GALLAUDET, Dr. GRAHAM BELL, Professor HAL, of Gallaudet 
Coilege, and the editor of the Annals. There were also 
two delegates from Mexico—Mr. Apotro Huer and Mr. 
Dantet Garcia. Mrs. B. St. Joun Ackers, of Huntley 
Manor, Gloucester, and Mr. Joun Barrert, of the Margate 
School, were the only representatives from England. 


*A list of the members of the Hearing Section, printed before the Con- 
gress met, contains 190 names, and of the Deaf Section 220 names; but 
a good many of the persons named, especially in the Hearing Section, 
were not actually present. On the other hand some persons were present 
whose names do not appear in the printed list. 
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Other prominent members were Dr. LapReIT DE LacHar- 
RIERE, physician of the Paris Institution for thirty years 
and President of the Committee of Organization of the 
Congress; Mr. Cuaveau, Mr. Baaurr, Dr. St. and 
Dr. Bonneroy, of Paris; Mr. Hersrek, of Breslau; Mr. 
OstrroGRaDsky, of St. Petersburg; Mr. FErreri, of Siena; 
Dr. Monact, of Genoa; Mr. PERInI, of Milan ; Dr. ScHWENDT, 
of Basle; Mr. Mrerzarr, of Geneva; Mr. ForcHHAMMER, of 
Nyborg, Denmark ; Mr. Brecu, of Copenhagen, and Mr. 
Norpin, of Venersborg, Sweden. It was much regretted 
that the director and instructors of the National Institu- 
tion at Paris, who are the recognized leaders in the edu- 
cation of the deaf in France, felt compelled, for personal 
reasons, to hold themselves aloof from all participation 
in the Congress. The directors and instructors of the 
two other National Institutions of France—those at Bor- 
deaux and Chambéry—were also conspicuous by their 
absence. 

In the Deaf Section valuable papers were presented from 
several Americans, including Messrs. Vepirz, Roptnson, 
Fox, GrorcE, Hitt, Davipson, Mann, Hopason, Grapy, 
KoEHLER, Hanson, SMITH, and CLoup, and Mrs. Batis and 
Mrs. SEARING, but only Messrs. SHERIDAN, HopGMANN, and 
WaASHBURNE, of Minnesota, and Mr. ALEXANDER,* of New 
York, were present from the United States. _ Other 
prominent members of this section were Messrs. DusuzEav, 
GAILLARD, CocHEFER, DesMAREST, N&E, and GraFr, of Paris; 
Mr. Mercier, of Epernay ; Mr. Warzuuix, of Altenburg, 
Saxony; Mr. Brrnpaum, of Hanover; Messrs. Britt and 
TorrFL, of Vienna; Mr. Micuetoni, of Rome; ‘Messrs. 
SaLZGEBER and Ricca, of Geneva, and Mr. Trrze, of Kar- 
krona, Sweden. 


*Mr. Alexander presented to the Congress an oil painting of Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet which Dr. Gallaudet’s sons, who were called 
to the platform during the ceremony of presentation, regard as an excel- 
lent likeness. 
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On the day before the first regular meeting of the 
Congress a pleasant reception for the members was held 
at the house of Dr. LAcHARRIERE, under whose direction 
the arrangements for the organization of the Congress 
had been made, and a banquet was given by the Adliance 
Silencieuse, one of the societies of the deaf in Paris, in 
commemoration of the laws of the convention establishing 
the schools for the deaf in France as national institutions. 
At this banquet President Gattaupet, Dr. THomas GaL- 
LAUDET, and Mr. HErpstek were guests of honor. 

For the first regular meeting of the Congress, held on 
Monday morning, August 6, the two sections were united. 
Addresses of welcome were given by Dr. LacHarri&re, Mr. 
DusuzEau, Mr. Bacuer, and others, and responses were 
made by delegates from foreign countries. President 
GALLAUDET, Dr. BELL, and Mr. Garcta spoke for America. 
The two sections then separated for the election of officers, 
and, except for a farewell reunion at the end of the Con- 
gress, they henceforth constituted separate and distinct 
bodies. 

The selection of officers was conducted in accordance with 
French custom. In the Hearing Section Dr. Lacuarrrére, 
President of the Committee of Organization, nominated 
the Vice-President, Secretaries, and Treasurer of that 
committee for corresponding offices in the Section, and 
some one else nominated Dr. LacHARRIERE as President. 
These nominations were unanimously adopted. A number 
of Vice-Presidents from France and of “ Presidents of 
Honor” ‘from other countries were added. The United 
States received the compliment of two “ Presidents of 
Honor,” Dr. Bett and Dr. GatiaupET. In the Deaf Section 
officers were elected in similar fashion. 

In the invitations to the Congress it was stated that, 
while the official language would be French, members 
might use any language they preferred. Asa matter of 
fact all the papers presented and all the remarks made in 
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the Hearing Section (with a single exception) were in 
French. The foreign members, whose knowledge of 
the language was generally not perfect, were thus placed 
at some disadvantage, but by giving close attention they 
were able to follow the general sense of the discussions 
and to take an active part in them. The French mem- 
bers, with the usual courtesy of their nation, listened to 
the defective grammar and barbarous pronunciation of 
the foreigners without the slightest indication of the 
amusement they must sometimes have felt. In the Deaf 
Section ali the proceedings were carried on in the sign- 
language. 

After the organization of the Hearing Section was 
effected, President GALLAUDET brought before it an im- 
portant matter in some carefully prepared remarks of 
which the following is a translation : 


Mr. President : 


I sincerely hope this Congress will not consider, much less adopt, any 
resolution in regard to methods of instruction. 

Twenty years ago the Congress of Milan, of which I was a member, 
committed the egregious blunder of making such a declaration. I call it 
a blunder—one of those that Talleyrand regarded as worse than a crime— 
because it was bused on absolute, though not intentional, misrepresenta- 
tion. 

A few days after the adjournment of the Milan Congress, the London 
Times, in a labored editorial, told the world that ‘‘ no more representative 
body could have been collected than that which at Milan declared for 
oral teaching for the deaf, and for nothing but oral teaching.” 

To show the absurdity of this statement it is only necessary to refer 
to the records of the Congress, which show that of the 164 voting mem- 
bers, 87, or a clear majprity of 10, were from Italy; that 46 of these 
were from the two schools of Milan; that 56 delegates were from France, 
giving these two countries seven-eighths of the Congress; that the 
schools of the British Empire were represented by only 8 delegates; that 
the American delegates, 5 only in number, stood for a greater con- 
stituency of pupils than all the other 159 delegates taken together; that 
these five Americans, representing more than six thousand pupils, were 
outvoted nearly ten to one by the forty-six teachers from the two schools 
of Milan; that for Belgium, Hollagd, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Spain, and Portugal, countries in which 
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thousands of deaf children were then being educated, only eight dele- 
gates appeared. The only delegates to the Milan Congress who came 
with credentials authorizing them to act in a representative capacity were 
the five American members, who were accredited by a Conference of 
Principals of the schools of the United States held only a few weeks 
before the meeting at Milan. 

And so it appears that the Milan Congress was not a representative 
body. And yet its declarations have been quoted everywhere for twenty 
years by advocates of the pure oral method, as though they were of equal 
weight with the judicial decision of a court of final appeal. 

And this has done infinite harm to the cause of the education of the 
deaf in ways I need not take time to rehearse. 

Mr. President, this Congress is no more representative than was that 
of Milan. Under the broad invitation of the Committee any teacher, 
nay, more, any person interested in the education of the deaf, has had the 
privilege of enrollment as an active member on the payment of ten 
francs. And each one so enrolled is entitled to vote. 

A little reflection, will, Iam sure, make it clear that no Congress, so 
constituted, ought to assume to pass judgment, by vote, on serious pro- 
fessional questions. 

The vote at Milan settled nothing, for the controversy as to methods 
has gone on ever since, and is by no means ended to-day. Nor will any 
vote this Congress may pass be final. 

Professional questions can only be determined in the schools. 

Experienced instructors bring forward their views and relate the re- 
sults of their labors, and exert influence over their professional brethren, 
greater or less, according to their standing, the cogency of their reason- 
ing, and the conclusive character of their results. 

Thus and only thus can the practice of methods be modified at such 
congresses as this. 

I have been a careful student of methods and have tried to be an 
unprejudiced observer of results for more than forty years, and I hope, 
at the proper time, to present my views to the Congress. 

If these views shall seem reasonable, and if my colleagues, in any con- 
siderable number, shall be disposed to accept my advice, as based on 
sound principles of pedagogic science, and, later on, effect certain modi- 
fications in'the conduct of their schools, I shall be gratified. But not 
because my opinions find favor, but because that which after long and 
careful search I find to be the truth commends itself to others, as such. 

Demonstrated truth needs no support by resolutions. 

And that which is not truth can never be made such by the vote of 
any Congress. 

Mr. President, with a view of saving this Congress from a repetition 
of the blunder committed at Milan twenty years ago, I offer the following 
declaration which I hope will be adopted without dissent : 

The Congress, not being in any true sense a representative assembly, 
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but being constituted by the voluntary and free action of individuals, 
declares the taking of votes on questions of method to be inexpedient, 
and hereby orders that no motions for such votes shall be entertained 
by the presiding officer. 


The President of the Section seemed not quite to under- 
stand the point made by President Gallaudet that the 
Congress was not truly representative, and to regard his 
proposition as a reflection upon the intelligence of its 
members. He said that the Congress was perfectly com- 
petent to decide all questions relating to the education 
and welfare of the deaf, and that to discuss questions and 
not vote upon them would be absurd. Then, without 
giving anyone else an opportunity to express an opinion 
or submitting the proposition to a vote, be declared that 
the proposition was rejected by the Congress and ad- 
journed the meeting until afternoon. 

The first subject that came before the Hearing Section 
of the Congress in the afternoon was that of the organi- 
tion of schools: ‘Should schools for the deaf be con- 
sidered as establishments of benevolence or of instruc- 
tion?” This seems a simple question to us in America, 
and one that is easily answered ; but in Europe it involves 
matters of religion and politics that are seldom discussed 
without acrimony. 

As soon as the question was presented, Mr. CLAVEAU 
moved that it be stricken from the programme. This led 
to a spirited discussion which lasted an hour and a half, 
Mr. Ciaveau and Father Srockmans leading the forces 
which desired the suppression of the question, while Mr. 
Merzcer, Mr. Norpin, Mr. Baauer, and the President 
urged the importance of considering it dispassionately 
and adopting a resolution upon it. Finally, after vain 
attempts to agree upon some kind of a compromise, it 
was voted by a large majority to strike the question from 
the programme. 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to the 
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question of advanced instruction for such of the deaf as 
might be capable of receiving it. A history of the sec- 
ondary and higher education of the deaf in America and 
its valuable results was presented by the editor of the 
Annals, and a discussion followed upon the desirability 
of making similar provision for the deaf of other countries. 
In the negative it was urged that the deaf are inferior in 
intellectual capacity to hearing persons, and so incapable 
of receiving higher instruction; that, as most of them are 
found in the lower classes of society, a higher education ° 
would take them out of the sphere where they properly 
belong; and that it would unfit them for the practical 
duties of life. Happily these pessimistic views were not 
entertained by a majority of the members, and a resolu- 
tion was adopted favoring the establishment of high 
classes for competent pupils in existing schools. This 
was not going as far as was desired by the advocates of 
higher education, but it was a decided advance on the 
action of the Milan Congress, which took the ground that 
inasmuch as elementary instruction was not fully pro- 
vided for in Europe nothing should be attempted in the 
way of higher education. 

At the opening of Tuesday’s session, after the reading 
of the minutes, the President of the Section put on record 
a vigorous protest against the action of the day previous 
in removing the first question from the programme. 

He also presented a request from the Deaf Section of 
the Congress that the two sections should meet together, 
before the final adjournment, for the adoption of resolu- 
tions on questions that had come before the Congress. 
After remarks by the President in opposition to this 
request it was voted that the request should not be 
granted. 

The rest of the morning and a large part of the after- 
noon was devoted to a consideration of the results ob- 
tained by the oral methed. President GaLLAUDET read a 
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paper entitled ‘“‘ What is Speech Worth to the Deaf?” in 
which he brought forward testimony on this subject from 
teachers, intimate friends, and casual ‘acquaintances of the 
deaf, and from the deaf themselves, and reached the con- 
clusion that for twenty-two per cent. of the deaf speech 
is worth what it costs ; that for fifteen per cent. it is of 
no use; that for the remainder its value is by no means 
as great as is claimed by the advocates of the pure oral 
method ; that for at least fifty per cent. “the game is not 
worth the candle,” and that for the best development of 
all the deaf, a combined system should be employed.* 

Mr. HeErpsiex read a paper entitled “To What Experi- 
ences has the Pure Oral Method Led?” He set forth 
the unsatisfactory results, from his point of view, of that 
method, viz., the development of an imperfect sign-language, 
the unintelligible speech and speech-reading, the defective 
general education, and the helpless condition of many of 
the graduates of oral schools. He summed up his con- 
clusions in the following sentences : 

“1. An experience of long years has proved that the 
pure oral method is applicable to deaf-mutes not prop- 
erly so called, namely, to those who possess some remains 
of hearing and speech. 

“2. For real deaf-mutes, on the contrary, especially 
those of feeble powers and moderate ability, the appli- 
cation of a combined system is desirable.” 

The papers of President Gallaudet and Mr. Heidsiek 
were the only elaborate ones on this subject, but they 
were followed by a long discussion. Mr. ForcHHAMMER, 
Mr. Norp1n, and Mr. MEerzGer expressed themselves as in 
general accord with the views of President Gallaudet and 
Mr. Heidsiek ; Mr. Ferrert, Mr. Srockxmans, Mr. PERINI, 
Mr. BaGueEr, and others advocated the oral method for all 


* President Gallaudet read his paper in Fri nch, but printed transla- 
tions in English, German, and Italian were placed in the bands of the 
niembers of the Congress, 
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pupils. No new and unfamiliar arguments were brought 
forward on either side, except that Mr. ForncHHAMMER re- 
ferred incidentally to the difference of different languages 
in respect to their adaptability to speech and speech- 
reading. In the English language, for instance, he said 
that so many of the positions of the organs of speech are 
invisible, being inside the mouth, and far back, that Eng- 
lish is the most difficult of European languages for speech- 
reading. He thought the development of modern lan- 
guages tended to make their words shorter and more con- 
cise, and therefore easier to speak and hear, but more 
difficult to read from the lips. For instance, the Anglo- 
Saxon verb habaidédeima has been contracted into the 
English word had, which is shorter and easier to speak 
and hear, but presents far fewer visible signs to the eye of 
the deaf speech-reader. The discussion was calm and 
courteous throughout, and at its close the Section was 
offered the opportunity of choosing between two series of 
resolutions. The first one was as follows: 

The Congress, considering that deaf children are not all upon the same 
plane of intellectual and physical aptitudes for the acquisition of speech 
and speech-reading, is of the opinion that the instruction of these children 
should not be limited to the rigorous application of a single method, but 
that the method should be chosen according to the aptitude of the pupil, 
and that all means should be employed whick can contribute to the best 
intellectual and moral development of each individual. 

The Congress, considering the value of speech and speech-reading, is 
of the opinion that all deaf children should be taught speech on entering 


school, and that this instruction should be continued with all those who 
succeed in it. 


These resolutions received the votes of the members 
from the United States,* Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Denmark, but they were voted down by the large 
majority of persons present from France, Belgium, and 
Italy, and the following resolutions were adopted in their 
stead : 


* Dr. Bell was not present when the vote was taken. 


é 
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The Congress, considering the incontestable superiority of speech over 
signs in restoring the deaf-mute to society and giving him a more per- 
fect knowledge of language, declares its adhesion to the decisions of the 
Milan Congress. 

It expresses the opinion (1) that institutions and teachers of the deaf 
should exert their efforts towards the establishment of the school books 
and teaching material necessary to the instruction of the deaf; (2) that 
the books and material formed in any school should be obtainable at cost 
price by other schools. 


President GaLLAuDET moved that, in order to bring the 
resolutions adopted into accord with the actual fact, the 
words “ Hearing Section of the Congress” be substituted 
for the word “Congress” in all places where the latter 
occurred. This motion was defeated. 

Other subjects discussed by the Section on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, much more briefly than those already 
mentioned, were industrial training, kindergartens, com- 
pulsory education, auricular instruction, school-books, 
assistance of pupils after leaving school, and collaboration 
between physicians and teachers. The subject of com- 
pulsory education brought up the same political and 
religious questions that were involved in the discussion of 
organization on Monday, and led to a spirited debate, in 
which Father Stooxmans, of Belgium, and Dr. Bonneroy, a 
young French Doctor of Laws who has interested himself 
deeply in questions relating to the welfare of the deaf, 
were the leading disputants. A compromise resolution 
was finally adopted without dissent, to the effect that 
the government ought to furnish the necessary means for 
the primary and industrial instruction of all pupils. 

Other resolutions adopted by the Section expressed the 
opinion: (1) that the semi-deaf should be separated from 
other pupils as far as possible, and should be educated 
by the auricular method ; (2) that all pupils should receive 
industrial training, and that after leaving school they 
should be assisted in obtaining situations; (3) that 
teachers and physicians in schools for the deaf should 
give one another mutual aid and support. 
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Mr. JoserH Mepvep, of Zagreb, Croatia, presented 
statistics relating to the deaf in Croatia and Slavonia. 
Dr. BELL presented statistics relating to the education of 
the deaf in the United States, and President .GALLAUDET 
presented statistics relating to the changes in method in 
the United States during the last ten years, and also 
statistics of schools in the United States, compiled by 
Mr, Otor Hanson, of Faribault, Minnesota. 

The Section then adjourned for a final congratulatory 
reunion with the Deaf Section, in which resolutions com- 
plimentary to the officers were adopted and brief farewell 
addresses were made. 

As the time of the editor of the Annals was wholly 
occupied with the Hearing Section of the Congress, he 
did not have the privilege of attending the sessions of the 
Deaf Section, and regrets that he can give no adequate 
report of its proceedings. The members of this Section 
whom he met socially impressed him as persons of 
marked ability and sincere devotion to the welfare of the 
deaf, and the programme of its meetings included a wide 
range of important subjects, such as the results of 
instruction in different countries and by different methods, 
the instruction of the less intelligent deaf, elementary, 
industrial, and higher education, the deaf as teachers, the 
organization of schools, religious and benevolent work 
among the adult deaf, employments, marriage, legal rela- 
tions, ete., etc. The resolutions adopted by the Section 
on the question of methods of instruction were almost 
identical with those that were rejected by the Hearing 
Section, the only difference being that a clause was added 
to the effect that where oral instruction does not prove 
successful pupils should be taught by signs. 

On Thursday evening a brilliant banquet was held at 
the Hotel Continental. It was attended by about 
twenty-five members of the Hearing Section and seventy- 
five of the Deaf Section. A few addresses were made 
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by Dr. Lacnarrizre, Mr. DusuzEav, and others, but the 
occasion was mainly social. 

On Thursday morning an elegant breakfast was given 
by Mr. Déstré Giravp, Director of the National Institution 
at Paris, at which some of the leading members of the 
Congress from America, Russia, Italy, Sweden and Den- 
mark, and several of the instructors of the National Insti- 
tution at Paris, were present. A confidential explanation 
was given by Mr. Grraup of the reasons which prevented 
the director and instructors of the National Institution 
from taking part in the Congress, and various questions 
relating to the welfare of the deaf, including that of 
the time and place of holding the next International 
Congress, were informally discussed. The American 
delegates proposed Washington, and Mr. OsTroGRaDskY, 
St. Petersburg, as the place for the Congress. At a 
meeting held at the Paris Institution two days later 
it was agreed, on the suggestion of Dr. BELL, that the 
initiative steps toward the calling of the next Con- 
gress, for which the year 1907 was regarded as a suitable 
date, should be taken, when the proper time comes, 
through the medium of an international publication 
which is to be established in the near future by the Volta 
Bureau. E. A. F. 


ECHOES OF THE PARIS CONGRESS OF 1900. 


To ONE who toqk part in ‘the Milan Congress of 
1880, and has been a careful observer of the modification 
of views as to methods among teachers of the deaf through- 
out the world which has been taking place since that 
time, the spirit and action of the Hearing Section of the — 
Paris Congress were disappointing. 

The person who may be said to have controlled the 
Congress was an eminent medical man of Paris, Dr. 
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Ladreit de Lacharriére, for thirty years the attending 
physician of the National Institution for Deaf-Mutes in 
that city. Readers of the Annals will remember that this 
gentleman was charged by the French Government with 
the duty of making the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments for the Congress, and that his prominent assistants 
on the Committee of Organization were, like himself, 
physicians. Dr. Lacharriére is a man of the highest 
social and professional standing in Paris, an accomplished 
scholar and a courteous gentleman. His _ personal 
qualities and his education fitted him to be an ideal pre- 
siding officer, and he would have been such for our Con- 
gress but for his pronounced partisanship for the pure 
oral method, which led him to make rulings and deny 
requests on several occasions in a way that seemed very 
unjust to those who were not of his party. Notice of some 
of these will be taken later on in this article. 

This attitude of the President of the Congress, in which 
he was sustained by the Franco—Belgian majority of the 
Hearing Section of the Congress, secured on every test 
question action favorable to the cause of pure oralism. 
Doubtless the partisans of this cause, the world over, 
will claim that the Congress of Paris of 1900 fully and 
unequivocally endorsed and reaffirmed the action of the 
Congress of Milan favoring the pure oral method to the 
exclusion of all others. That this claim has no founda- 
tion in fact, and that the Congress of Paris, by a large 
majority, declared itself in favor of a combined system of 
education for the deaf, I will make plainly evident before 
the conclusion of this article. 

I will, however, first give some instances of Dr. Lachar- 
riére’s disposition to deny to the combined system the 
full and fair consideration before the Congress which its 
advocates had a right to ask and expect. 

Having taken great pains to prepare a paper on the 
question, “ What is Speech Worth to the Deaf?” I asked 
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of Dr. Lacharriére, several weeks before the meeting of 
the Congress, that the deaf members might be invited to 
be present when this paper was read, and said that, while 
I was reading it in French, Professor Fay would give an 
interpretation of it in the sign-language. It was my pur- 
pose also to have translations of the paper printed in 
English, German, and Italian, thus securing to every 
member of the entire Congress a full understanding of its 
contents as it was being delivered. I felt also that Pro- 
fessor Fay’s interpretation of the paper in the sign-lan- 
guage, as developed in America, would be an object lesson 
of interest to all. Dr. Lacharriére declined my request 
in this matter, in spite of the fact that it was seconded by 
Messrs. Dusuzeau and Gaillard, President and Secre- 
tary of the Deaf Section of the Congress. Yet the two 
sections of the Congress held two joint meetings without 
difficulty. When I came to read my paper, although a 
printed copy had been in the Doctor’s hands for weeks, 
and he had given me no intimation that its reading would 
occupy too much time, he stopped me when I was half 
through, saying I could not be allowed to read the entire 
paper. I was compelled to omit certain important por- 
tions. 

Dr. Lacharriére would not even put to vote a pro- 
posed rule of procedure which I offered at the opening 
session of the Congress, but arbitrarily declared that the 
proposition was rejected by the Congress. 

A formal request was presented by the Deaf Section to 
the Hearing Section that a joint meeting should be held 
for the consideration of and action on resolutions which 
might express the opinion of the Congress as a whole. 
This request was so earnestly opposed by the President at 
a meeting of the Hearing Section as to render its refusal, 
considering in whose hands the numerical majority of the 
Section lay, a foregone conclusion. The explanation of this 
is not far to seek. The members of the Deaf Section far 
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outnumbered those of the other. They would have been 
able, therefore, in a joint meeting, to secure the sanction 
of “the Congress” as a whole for any resolutions on 
which they were united. Now, as the Deaf Section 
adopted, without dissent, the resolutions as to methods 
which the Hearing Section rejected, we have proof that 
the opinion of “the Congress,” taken as a united body, 
was by a decided majority opposed to “pure oralism ” 
and in favor of a combination of methods. 

Dr. Lacharriére, in a correspondence with me after the 
adjournment of the Congress, the object of which will be 
disclosed later on, gave me acopy of a letter he addressed 
to the Minister of the Interior on the opening day of our 
meetings, in which he alluded to the fact that “ the Con- 
gress had assembled with a membership of upwards of 
four hundred,” this aggregate including, of course, the deaf 
members as well as the hearing. Having, then, this offi- 
cial definition of “the Congress” from its official head, 
I think I am justified in saying that a motion which I 
made to characterize the votes of the Hearing Section 
as such ought to have been sustained by the President as 
a point of order well taken. I think I may also claim 
that the unanimous action of the Deaf Section in oppo- 
sition to pure oralism, carrying with it, as it did, a 
large majority of the united body, may be taken as the 
opinion of ‘the Congress.” 

The opposition of Dr. Lacharriére to joint meetings 
of the two sections of the Congress was not the only evi- 
dence of his unwillingness to show consideration to the 
wishes or the opinions of the deaf members. Toward the 
close of our sessions Mr. Dusuzeau, President of the 
Deaf Section, handed me a copy of the resolutions con- 
cerning methods which his Section had adopted. This 
paper bore the signatures of the officers of the Section, 
and some twenty or thirty of its leading members. I was 
requested to present the paper to the Hearing Section for 
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the information of its members. I showed the document 
to Dr. Lacharriére and asked that he would give me the 
floor at his convenience. To my amazement he refused 
to allow the message from the Deaf Section to be pre- 
sented to our Section. Comment is unnecessary. 

In this connection it will not be out of place for me to 
call attention to the membership of the Deaf Section. I 
mingled much with the deaf members of the Congress, 
and found among them many I met during my tour in 
Europe in 1897. The average of intelligence was high. 
At the closing banquet, attended by seventy-five deaf 
members and twenty-five hearing members of the Con- 
gress, the deaf showed themselves to be the peers of the 
hearing. Resolutions from the body of which they were 
members are entitled to the highest respect. To deny 
their reasonable request that, in a matter so vital to the 
interest of their class as the question of the methods by 
which it should be educated, their voices should be given 
equal weight with those of their teachers, was one of 
those acts of injustice which generally do much more 
execution at the breech than at the muzzle. A large 
majority of them were educated orally and have received 
the best that pure oralism can give them. They stand as 
a unit against the declarations of the Milan Congress, 
and the feeble echo of the Hearing Section of the Paris 
Congress. As one of the few individual members of that 
Section who voted against its “ declaration,” I am proud 
to stand on the platform of my respected friends of the 
Deaf Section, for I féel that being with them I am one of 
the real majority of the Congress, and better still that I 
am on the side of right and of sound reason. 

I spoke at the beginning of this article of “the modi- 
fication of views as to methods among teachers. of the 
deaf throughout the world which has been taking place” 
during the last twenty years. Evidences of this came to 
me from several sources, aside from the significant votes 
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of the delegates from Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Denmark in the Congress in favor of a combined system ; 
votes which, if given their representative value, would 
count heavily against pure oralism. 

It is well known that after the meeting of the Milan 
Congress, the National Institution at Paris was brought 
into the ranks of pure oralism under the official leader- 
ship of Mr. Claveau, a representative of the French Gov- 
ernment at Milan, who then became a zealous “ convert.” 
It is not so well known that the learned and venerable 
Professor Vaisse, for many years Director of the Paris In- 
stitution, who was also at the Milan Congress, was op- 
posed to the complete renunciation of the methods of 
De I’Epée which was ordered by official authority in the 
school which he had established a century and more 
before. From time to time, as I have visited Paris since 
1880, I have been assured by teachers of the Institution 
that the pure oral method fell far short, in many cases, of 
securing the results its promoters claimed for it, and dur- 
ing my visit of this year the Director and Censor of the 
Institution spoke earnestly of the insufficiency of the oral 
method, and said that their views were in practical ac- 
cord with mine. 

Dr. Monaci, Director of the Institution at Genoa, Italy, 
in a conversation I had with him in his own school, told 
me he was by no means an extreme oralist, and that many 
Italian teachers stood with him. 

Dr. Elliott, of Margate, England, who was. prevented 
by illness from attending the Paris. Congress, and who 
has been an earnest promoter of oral teaching since his 
presence at Milan, wrote me regretting his absence and 
said in regard to methods: “One has had to face great 
difficulties, and to be content to do what one can. Some- 
thing has been done, but nothing to come up to the san- 
guine expectations and desires of twenty years ago.” 

In this connection I will direct attention to the signifi- 
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cant conclusions of Mr. Heidsiek’s paper, read at the 
Congress, which place this fearless representative of the 
German schools unequivocally in the ranks of the sup- 
porters of a combined system. 

The most notable testimony which has come to me of 
late, and which I regret to say did not reach me in time 
to be incorporated into the paper presented to the Con- 
gress, is in a letter received only a few hours before the 
close of the Congress, from Mr. K. E. Gépfert, the well 
known instructor in the Institution at Leipsic. Some 
little time ago I wrote Mr. Gépfert, asking if my remem- 
brance was strictly correct that, at my visit to the school 
of Heinicke in 1897, I was told that a considerable use 
of signs was made in the chapel exercises. I will quote 
from his letter of August 7,1900. After expressing regret 
at his inability to attend the Paris Congress, he says: “I 
will answer the questions you asked mein your letter. They 
were put in regard to the fact that some use of signs is 
made in the religious instruction of our pupils. In giv- 
ing this instruction the teachers are expected to make no 
use of the sign-language, and only, in order to make the 
religious instruction as vivid and effective as possible, the 
so-called ‘mimic and action’ are used to a considerable 
extent ; especially in the instruction of pupils of less 
mental capability. 

“ As regards the use of signs in our chapel, every word 
of an address is simultaneously accompanied by a sign, 
as it is quite hopeless to expect that our audience at such 
occasions as religious services could follow. an address of 
some length by lip-reading. And for this it is felt as a 
great want of our present system that it does not give 
opportunity for the teachers as well as for the pupils to 
become acquainted with the sign-language in a proper 
way. Considered as language ‘mimic and action’ are, 
I might say, only unstamped gold (ungemiinztes Gold). I 
promise to write you after the Hamburg Congress ex- 
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tensively about these questions. I am sure you will leave 
Paris quite satistied with the results of the Congress, for, 
as I can judge from this distance, you will have seen that 
the seeds you have sown begin to grow up, and the time 
will come when your ‘ Message’ (till now without answer 
from our part) will find its echo to the new world.” 

I will ask the readers of this article to consider with 
care the significance of the foregoing ‘‘ echo” to the 
“Message” sent in 1897 by the officers of our College to 
“those interested in the education of the deaf in Europe,” 
and I will inquire how far the school founded by the 
apostle of pure oralism in Germany is from the platform 
of a combined system, when in its chapel “ every word 
of an address is simultaneously accompanied by a sign.” 

One incident of the Paris Congress remains to be 
spoken of. It was a matter of great regret to the mem- 
bers of the Congress that no representatives of the three 
National Institutions for Deaf-Mutes of France should 
have been present to take part in its proceedings. It 
seemed especially singular that an “ International Con- 
gress for the Study of Questions of Education and Assist- 
ance of Deaf-Mutes” should be held in Paris, in the pro- 
ceedings of which the director and instructors of the 
Paris Institution, the oldest in the world and of deserved 
renown, should take no part. The contrast between the 
hospitality shown at Milan in 1880 to the Congress by 
the Institutions for the Deaf in that city, and the absence 
of invitations to the Paris Congress to visit either of the 
schools in and near Paris, was most marked. 

I hoped to secure some explanation of this surprising 
state of things which might be made public. A letter to 
Dr. Lacharriére, asking for any light he might be disposed 
to shed on the subject, drew forth a reply which gave me 
nothing more than the facts that he had been honorably 
retired from his official connection with the Paris Institu- 
tion, on account of age, after a service of thirty years as 
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physician ; that the three National Institutions of France 
had originally sixteen members on the Committee of 
Organization for the Congress ; that at the first meeting 
of the Committee Director General* Monod and the per- 
sonnel of the Paris Institution resigned their places ; that 
Mr. Monod forbade the officers of the three National 
Institutions of France from taking any part in the Con- 
gress ; and, finally, that he (Dr. Lacharriére) sent a letter 
to the Minister of the Interior on the first day of the 
Congress, informing him of its successful opening and 
expressing his great regret that the officers of the National 
Institutions should have been prohibited from taking 
part in the Congress. 

A confidential explanation of the difficulty, which 
seemed to me a reasonable one, was given by Mr. Giraud, 
the Director of the Paris Institution. I think it likely 
the quick perception of the readers of the Anna/s will 
penetrate the mystery. 

At the last session of the Congress statistics were 
handed in from several countries showing the progress of 
the education of the deaf during the past few years. I 
submitted a statement which gave a comparative view of 
the conditions in the United States in the years 1890 and 
1900, as to the pure oral method and the combined sys- 
tem, which will, I think, be of interest.to readers of the 
Annals. I will, however, give only some of the final 
figures here. These statistics are taken from the tables 
of the Annals as prepared from data furnished by the 
heads of the school’, and can easily be verified. I ought 
to say that I have counted the institutions at Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, and Jacksonville, as combined-system 
schools, since they all carry on more or less instruction 
by manual methods. 

In 1890 the Public Institutions were as follows: 

Oral, 5; Manual, 4; Combined, 39; Total, 48. 
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Pupils, Oral, 705; Manual, 169; Combined, 7,019 ; 
Total, 7,893. 

In 1900 the Public Institutions were as follows : 

Oral, 7; Manual, 5; Combined, 45; Total, 57. 

Pupils, Oral, 685; Manual, 212; Combined, 9,863 ; 
Total, 10,760. 

In 1890 the Day Schools, Denominational Schools, and 
Private Schools were as follows: 

Oral, 13; Manual, 6; Combined, 4; Total, 23. 

Pupils, Oral, 408; Manual, 123; Combined, 151; 
Total, 682. 

In 1900 the Day Schools, Denominational Schools, and 
Private Schools were as follows : 

Oral, 36; Manual, 3; Combined, 15; Total, 54. 

Pupils, Oral, 619; Manual, 47; Combined, 516; 
Total, 1,182. 

The percentages of increase of pupils in oral and com- 
bined-system schools are as follows: 

In public oral schools from 1890-1900, no increase, but 
a diminution of 20 pupils. 

In public combined schools from 1890-1900, an increase 
of 2,844, or forty per cent. 

In all other oral schools an increase of fifty-one per 
cent. 

In all other combined schools an increase of two 
hundred and forty-one per cent. 

The decrease in the number of pupils in the public 
oral schools is in part accounted for by the fact that 
between 1890 and 1900 three oral schools, having 393 
pupils in 1890, are now combined-system schools with 
551 pupils. 

The increase in the oral schools of all classes taken 
together is 17;%; per cent., and the increase in the com- 
bined-system schools is 44,5 per cent. 

It will, perhaps, be expected that I should give ina 
final “echo of the Paris Congress,” my estimate of its 
importance, and of the value of its proceedings and votes. 
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It certainly included in its membership many prominent 
and intelligent instructors of the deaf from many countries, 
and an equally large proportion of highly educated and 
justly influential deaf-mutes. In this respect it may be 
said to have been a representative body. But when the 
votes of the Hearing Section are considered it will be 
readily seen that the basis on which they were cast was 
no more representative than that of the Milan Congress. 

In the papers presented, and the discussions which 
followed them, there was little to instruct the young 
teacher as to methods of primary education. 

The votes of the Congress in regard to methods I have 
already discussed. I presented my views at the opening 
session as to the undesirability of taking such votes in 
such a body. I have already made the claim, which I 
think cannot be denied, that the vote of “the Congress ” 
was in favor of a combined system by a large majority. 

The Congress will be remembered by its members as 
an occasion which gave to many a valued opportunity to 
renew old acquaintances, and to all the equally precious 
privilege of making new friends among members of their 
chosen profession and those interested in its work. 

I am sure all will agree with me that our sincere appre- 
ciation and acknowledgments are due to the distinguished 
President of the Congress and his assistants for the suc- 
cessful manner in which all arrangements were carried 
out, and for the many courtesies they extended to us 
during our stay in Paris. 

EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Jos. WILLIAMS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf. 


SIR: 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE ANNALS. 


Nantucket, Mass., 25, 1900. 


I respectfully submit the following summary of 


my receipts and disbursements as editor of the American 
Annals of the Deaf and treasurer of the Committee, from 
July 1, 1898, to June 25, 1900, inclusive : 


RECEIPTS. 


ais balance on hand July 1, 1898..... 


For printing and engraving 
salary of editor 
articles of contributors 
rent and care of office 
travelling expenses 
postage, expressage, stationery, etc..... 
back volumes 
subscriptions returned 
Balance on hand June 25, 1900......... 


assessments on schools 
individual subscriptions. . 


sale of back volumes and numbers.... 


advertisements 


bank interest 


Total . 


oe ee ee 


eee eee 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


ort 


$1,455 42 
3,148 80 
445 91 
85 50 

36 69 

44 41 

3 40 


$5,220 13 


$1,828 71 
1,000 00 
642 46 
122 50 
52 38 
176 51 

8 00 
3 50 
1,386 07 


$5,220 18 


e 
sale of other publications guys 
| 
Tot] 
427 
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I submit, also, for the examination of the Committee, the 
book containing the Annals’ account with the editor and 
treasurer, which shows all receipts and disbursements in 
detail ; also, vouchers for all disbursements. 

The funds belonging to the Annals are deposited in the 
American Security and Trust Company, of Washington, 
D. C., in the name of E. A. Fay, Treasurer. This com- 
pany pays an annual interest of two per cent. I am told 
that the Seaman’s Savings Bank, of New York City, is a 
wealthy bank with an excellent reputation for able and 
conservative management, and that it pays an annual 
interest of four per cent. I respectfully recommend that 
the treasurer be authorized to deposit a part of the Annals 
fund in the Seaman’s Savings Bank, of New York City, 
retaining in the American Security and Trust Company, 
of Washington, only such a balance as may be needed for 
an active account. This arrangement would give us all 
the convenience that we at present enjoy from the deposit 
in Washington, and an interest of four per cent. instead 
of two for the larger part of our funds. 

The schools contributing to the support of the Annals 
are nearly the same as reported at the meeting of the 
Committee at Columbus two years ago, and the amounts 
contributed are nearly the same. The only changes have 
been that the Arkansas and Mystic Oral Schools have 
withdrawn from the support of the Annals; that the 
Missouri School has increased its contribution from $12 
to $30 a year, and that the assessments of some of the 
other schools have been slightly raised or lowered by the 
increased or diminished number of pupils reported as 
present November 10, 1899, as compared with the num- 
ber reported for the same date in 1897. Mr. Yates, 
Superintendent of the Arkansas Institute, hopes to be 
able to persuade the Board of Directors of that Institute 
soon to resume its share of thé burden of support. The 
rate of assessment remains the same, viz., twenty cents a 


pupil. 
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The schools now contributing to the support of the 
Annals, and the annual payments of each school, are as 
follows : 


Annual Annual 
School. payment. School. payment. 


Alabama......... $26 80 Mississippi... ... 
American 00 Missouri 
California 40 New England In- 
Central New York. 30 00 dustrial 
Clarke 00 New Jersey 
40 New York 
00 
Georgia 80 
Halifax 20 
Illinois 00 Pennsylvania 
20 Pennsylvania Oral 15 80 
00 Rhode Island..... 12 20 
Kansas 00 St. Joseph’s 74 20 
Kentucky 40 South Carolina.... 15 00 
Le Couteulx St. Tennessee 30 00 
60 50 00 
Maine 40 13 80 
80 Virginia... .. 29 60 
Maryland | OO West Virginia.... 16 00 
Maryland Colored. 7 60 Western New York 33 80 
Michigan 00 Western Pennsyl- 
Minnesota 00 


At present the Annals is published six times a year, 
appearing in the months of January, February, April, 
June, September, and November. Each number contains 
at least 64 pages, but most numbers contain more than 
that. I respectfully recommend that, beginning with 
1901, the Annals be published bi-monthly during the 
school year, making five numbers a year, like the Asso- 
ciation Review; that it appear in the months of January, 
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March, May, September, and November, and that the 
number of pages in each issue be increased to at least 80. 
The advantages of the proposed change are: (1) it would 
be more convenient for the editor; (2) it would afford an 
equal amount of reading matter at a slightly reduced cost ; 
(3) it would make the Annals alternate with the Associa- 
tion Review, enabling the two periodicals to avoid the 
duplication of the same matter, if they so desired ; and 
(4) it would give persons who receive both periodicals a 
magazine once a month during the school year instead of 
two magazines in some months and none in others. 


Respectfully submitted. 
E. A. FAY, 
Editor and Treasurer. 


AN APOLOGY. 


We have to apologize for the unusual delay in the issue 
of the present number of the Annals and also for the 
absence from it of several important articles, both caused 
by the loss of “ copy” in the mail. This “ copy,” includ- 
ing a report of the Conference of Principals held at the 
Alabama Institute last summer, prepared by Mr. Augustus 
Rogers, Superintendent of the Kentucky School; a report 
of the meeting of Section Sixteen of the National Educa- . 
tional Association held at Charleston, South Carolina, pre- 
pared by Mr. J. R. Dobyns, Superintendent of the Missis- 
sippi Institution ; a description of Brown Hall, the new 
school building of the Michigan School, by Mr. Thomas P. 
Clarke, and several other articles, were sent in a sealed 
envelope, fully prepaid as first-class matter, from the 
editor’s summer home on Nantucket Island, Massachu- 
setts, addressed to Gibson Brothers, the printers of the 
Annals, at Washington. The Post-Office Department is 
still engaged in an endeavor te trace the missing package, 
which we hope may yet be successful. If it is not, we 
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hope the authors of the lost articles may be able to repro- 
duce them in whole or in part, so that in either case they 
may appear in the November Anna/s, but it seems best 
not to delay the publication of the present number any 


longer. 
E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American School.—Miss Mary A. Mann, a teacher since 
1855, and Miss Mary J. Noyes resigned at the end of the 
school year, the former to enjoy a well-earned rest, and the 
latter to be married. Miss Mary H. Mansfield, Miss Alma L. 
Chapin, and Miss Katharine D. Partridge have been appointed 
teachers, and Miss Anna O. Munsell, from the Boston Sloyd 
School, has been appointed a teacher of Sloyd. 

The new primary building will be occupied at the opening 
of the term. A central steam plant has been constructed. 
The old shop buildings, the first part of which was built in 
1822, have been torn down, and the play-house arranged for a 
temporary substitute. There is also a new laundry fitted up 
with modern machinery. 

Clarke School.—Miss Julia Grosvenor: and Miss Mary 

Everett have resigned their positions as teachers, Miss Grosve- 
nor for a year’s rest and Miss Everett to be married. Their 
places are filled by Miss N. L. Upham and Miss Mary 
C. Whitney. Miss Helen Brooks, teacher of gymnastics, has 
resigned to enter upon the study of medicine. Her place is 
filled by Miss Anna Jaquith. Miss Anna Wahlberg, teacher 
of Sloyd, has resigned to take further training. Her place is 
filled by the appointment of Miss Lena Garfield. 

Colorado School.—Miss Sparrow has resigned to teach in 
the Western New York Institution, Miss Chapin to teach in 
the American School at Hartford, and Miss Powell to marry 
Mr. C. J. Wright, a prosperous young business man of Colo- 
rado Springs. Two of the vacancies have been filled by the 
election of Miss Hermine Haupt, late of the Kentucky School, 
and Miss Alice Ely, late of the Alabama School. 


| 
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Columbia Institution.—Two highly valued teachers have 
resigned their positions: Miss Mary T. G. Gordon, after 
forty years’ service, to rest from her labors, and Miss 
May Martin, after five years’ service, to be married. Miss 
Gordon is succeeded by Miss Emma Pope, late of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, and Miss Martin by Miss Elizabeth Peet, 
late of the Rhode Island School. 

The Institution has been awarded a gold medal by the Paris 
Exposition. 

Prof. Charles R. Ely, of Gallaudet College, who for several 
years has pursued a course of advanced chemistry in Colum- 
bian University with marked success, has received from that 
University the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

During the past summer considerable changes have been 
made in the College buildings to provide accommodations for 
the increased number of students seeking admission. 


Evangelical Lutheran School.—Four years ago the exclu- 
sively oral method was abandoned for the combined system, 
and now two other important changes have been made; the 
substitution of English for German as the language of the 


school, and the appointment of the Rev. H. A. Bentrup as 
Superintendent in the place of Mr. D. H. Uhlig. 

Georgia School.—Miss Mary E. Clark has resigned her 
position as teacher to be married. Mr. Laurance E. Milligan, 
M. A., of Jacksonville, Illinois, and Miss Louise Robinson, of 
Portland, Maine, both graduates of the Normal Department of 
Gallaudet College, have been appointed teachers. 

Illinois Institution.—Mr. Frank Read, Sr., after thirty- 
seven years of continuous service, has been granted leave of 
absence for the present year on account of failing health, with 
a pension for the current year, which will probably be con- 
tinued if Mr. Read should be unable to resume active duties. 
Thirty-one years ago Mr. Read began the publication of 
the Deaf-Mute Advance as a private enterprise, and it has 
appeared weekly until the present summer, when the publica- 
tion was temporarily suspended on account of the condition 
of Mr. Read’s health. In 1897 the title of the paper was 
changed to the New Hra, but the ownership and management 
of the journal were unchanged. Though not a money-making 
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enterprise for Mr. Read, the paper was well sustained under 
his management, and he paid the Institution a fair price in 
cash for printing his paper. The New Hra will be continued, 
but it becomes an Institution paper under the direction and 
control of the authorities of the Institution, with Mr. W. H. 
Clifford, foreman of the printing office and an experienced 
newspaper man, as editor. 

The following changes have occurred in the teaching corps: 
Miss Minnie Wait was married to Mr. E. P. Cleary and retires 
from the profession. Miss Elizabeth Foley was married in 
the summer vacation and retires from this school. Mrs. 
Blanche Barnes resigned on account of the removal of Mr. 
Barnes to another State. Mr. C. W. Taylor, former principal 
of the Milwaukee Day Schcol, succeeds Dr. Brown, deceased. 
Mr. Harry Snyder, a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution 
and of the Philadelphia High School, who has taught in a 
Western school for the deaf, succeeds Mr. Frank Read, Sr. 
Other vacancies have been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
C. P. Gillett, formerly of the Louisiana Institution, Miss 
Mary L. Noyes from the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Miss Elizabeth P. Wilkins from the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Miss Minnie Turner from the Northern New York Institution, 
and Miss Carolyn G. Taft, trained in the Horace Mann School. 
Miss Emily E. Sauter, from the Boston University, an ex- 
perienced teacher of physical culture, will reorganize the 
department of physical training along modern lines, and Miss 
Sigfrid Slolander, of Boston, will take charge of the new 
department of Sloyd. 

Iowa School.—Mrs. Rosa Keeler, late of the New Jersey 
School, has been appointed a teacher in the Oral Department. 
Mr. John Mather, formerly teacher of carpentry in the Peun- 
sylvania Institution, takes charge of Manual Training and 
Sloyd. 

Kansas Institution.—Miss Susie Boyd and Mrs. Caress 
have resigned, and Miss M. O. Bell and Miss Florence Wright, 
experienced teachers from the Missouri and North Dakota 
schools, have been engaged to supply their places. 

Kentucky School.—Miss Hermine Haupt has resigned her 
position as teacher in the Oral Department to accept a simi- 
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lar position in the Colorado School. She is succeeded by Mrs. 
Stella Y. Christman, of Pennsylvania, who was a teacher here 
for many years. Mrs. Marie L. Nelson, also of the Oral 
Department, has resigned on account of ill health, and is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Mary Bell, of Danville. Mr. T. S. McAloney, 
a teacher of the Manual Department, has resigned to accept 
the superintendency of the Montana School, and the vacancy 
is filled by the election of Mr. E. S. Tillinghast, who lately 
resigned as Superintendent of that school. Mr. W. H. Carter, 
a teacher in the Manual Department, has resigned to accept 
the position of Principal of aa wneny Department in the 
Florida Institute. 


Maryland School.—Mr. William R. Barry, President of the 
Board of Trustees, died August 12, 1900, aged 73. He was 
active in several financial, philanthropic, and religious enter- 
prises, and, having a deaf daughter, took a special interest in 
the education and welfare of the deaf. He had a personal 
acquaintance with almost all the deaf people of Maryland, and 
was always ready to do everything in his power to promote 


their interests. 

Maryland School for Colored.—Myr. J. W. Sowell, B. A., a. 
graduate of the Alabama Institute and Gallaudet College, has 
been appointed teacher in the place of Mr. D. E. Moylan. 
Mr. Bledsoe, Resident Principal, took the courses in educa- 
tion at the Harvard School during the summer. 


Michigan School.—Miss Clara Scott and Miss Hinda Long, 
teachers in the Manual Department, and Miss Nettie Crosby, 
primary art teacher, have resigned their positions to go into 
private life. Mrs. A. B. Perkins, of Holly, Michigan, a graduate 
of this school, is appointed in Miss Scott’s place. It is probable 
that Miss Long’s place i in the Manual Department will not be 
filled. Miss Mary Beattie, who began her work as teacher of 
art to the deaf in the Minnesota School, has been appointed 
primary art teacher. 

Brown Hall, the new school building, will be ready for the 
opening of school on September 19. 

Minnesota School.—Miss Amy E. Snider has a year’s leave 
of absence to visit other schools for the deaf in this country. 
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Miss Lois Walker, daughter of Mr. S. T. Walker, has been 
engaged to teach an oral class. Mrs. A. C. Gaw, née Miss 
Anna T. Spears, late of the Pennsylvania Institution, will have 
charge of the beginning oral class, taking the place of Miss 
_ Edith Brown. 

Mississippi Institution.—Miss Anna Lancaster, a teacher in 
the Oral Department, has resigned her position to be married, 
and Miss Bessie Rogers, sister of the superintendent of the 
Kentucky Institution, has been appointed to the vacancy. 
Miss Alice Applewhite, a normal student here last year and 
sister of Mr. J. A. Applewhite, of the Washington State School, 
has been added to the corps of instructors. 

In order to prevent overcrowding the buildings this year 
and to restore the printing trade, Mr. Dobyns has moved his 
family back into the Institution buildings, and the superin- 
tendent’s cottage of nine rooms is converted into “ The Small 
Boys’ Dormitory” which is placed in charge of a special 
matron. 


Missouri School.—Miss Anna C. Allen, for the past three 


years in charge of the Oral Department, died at her summer 
home at North Ferrisburg, Vermont, August 22, 1900, aged 
fifty. Miss Allen began her work as a teacher of the deaf in 
the Portland School fifteen years ago, and afterwards taught 
in the Rhode Island, Milwaukee, and North Carolina Schools. 
She was an able and accomplished woman, an energetic and 
faithful teacher, and a sincere, warm-hearted friend. 

Miss Minnie O. Bell has resigned to go to the Kansas School, 
and Miss Elenore Rickey has been granted leave of absence 
for one year on account of ill health. Mr. L. A. Gaw and Miss 
Ethel Hammond have been elected to fill the vacancies. 

Montana School.—Mr. E. 8. Tillinghast has resigned his 
position as Superintendent to accept a position in the Ken- 
tucky School. He is succeeded by Mr. Thos. S. McAloney, 
late of the Kentucky School. Mr. Allen T. Schoolfield, for 
four years supervisor in the Kentucky School, has been added 
to the corps of teachers. 

Nebraska School.—The School has been awarded a silver 
medal by the Paris Exposition, a gold medal by the Trans- 
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Mississippi Exposition, and twenty-one first premiums and 
two second premiums by the Nebraska State Fair. In the 
State Fair the school work of the deaf was placed in compe- 
tition with that of hearing children. 

New Jersey School.—Mrs. Rosa Keeler and Miss M. Oakley 
Bockee have resigned their positions as teachers, and Miss 
Caroline L. Olin, late of the Providence School, and Miss 
Mary R. Wood, a graduate of the New Jersey State Normal 
School, have been appointed to succeed them. 

New York Institution.—The Paris Exposition has conferred 
a gold medal upon the Institution for the excellence of its 
exhibit. 

From June 27 to September 18 a successful summer school 
of from nine to thirteen kindergarten boys was carried -on at 
the Institution under the direction of Mr. Edward P. Clarke. 

North Carolina (Raleigh) Institution.—Mr. W. H. Cham- 
bers, a graduate of the School at Morganton, who has been 
attending Gallaudet College for the past two years, succeeds 
Mr. Andrew J. Sullivan as teacher. 

North Carolina (Morganton) School.—In the Oral Depart- 
ment Miss Sibelle de F. King, formerly of the Mackay Institu- 
tion, takes the place of Miss Margaret Clark; Miss Martha C. 
Bell, a Normal Fellow of Gallaudet College, takes the place of 
Miss Mattie Simms, and Miss Sarah Kinnaird, of Kentucky, 
takes the place of Miss Daisy Young. In the Manual Depart- 
ment Miss Carrie Haynes takes the place of her father, the 
late Z. W. Haynes. 

At the opening of the session a department of cooking will 
be established under the direction of Miss Sallie Hart, for- 
merly of the Asheville Collegiate Institute. About forty of the 
older girls will be taught cooking. 

North Dakota School.—Miss Ethel Hammond has resigned 
her position as teacher to take a course in Kindergarten work, 
Miss Florence Wright to accept a position in the Kansas 
School, and Mr. Walter Kilpatrick to continue his college 
studies. The vacancies thus caused have been filled by the 
appointment of Miss Edith Pyle, late of the New England 
Industrial School, Miss Lella Dedman, of Fulton, Missouri, 
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and Mr. Littleton A. Long, B. A., a recent graduate of 
Gallaudet College. 


Oregon School.—Miss Nannie C. Orr, who formerly taught 
in the Western Pennsylvania Institution ; Miss Susie Boyd, 
from the Kansas Institution; Mr. George W. Halse, formerly 
a teacher in the Ohio Institution, and Miss Mina Murton, a 
graduate of this school, have been appointed teachers. Mr. 
Charles E. Comp will instruct the boys in printing and have 
charge of the printing office. He served in like capacity in the 
Nebraska School for a number of years. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Misses Emma Pope, Anna T. 
Spears, Elizabeth P. Wilkins, Jennie Lucas, Katharine D. 
Partridge, Katharine E. Barry, Georgia I. Stevens, and Jose- 
phine M. Lackore have resigned their positions as teachers. 
They are succeeded by Misses Stella S. Guinness, Mabel 
Kingsley Jones, Adelaide H. Pybas, Mary M. Whitney, Marti 
K. Wilson, Ida LaRue, Martha R. Stannard, and Elizabeth 
Scott Tingley. 

Cooking has been added to the industries taught, and an 
exceedingly well-appointed kitchen has been fitted up during 
the present summer in which to prosecute the work. 

A teacher of speech has been added to the A grade in the 
Advanced Department. 


Texas School.—Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, who last year filled 
the position of small boys’ monitress and took training in 
speech teaching, succeeds Mrs. W. A. Scott,who taught a 
primary oral class temporarily last year. Mr. W. E. Taylor, 
late a teacher in the Nebraska School, kas been appointed 
teacher in the oral department. 

A number of the oral teachers, wishing ‘ie make themselves 
more proficient in their work, took a summer course in the 
East. Five ladies, together with the principal, spent a month 
at Scranton under the instruction of Miss Brown of the Penn- 
sylvania Oral School, and one received training from Miss 
Yale of the Clarke School. 

Some improvements have been made on the buildings and 
grounds during the summer. Some of the woodwork has been 
repainted, the capacity and efficiency of the steam heating 
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plant has been increased, the lawn and park in front of the 
buildings have been beautified, and the courts immediately in 
the rear of the main building laid out with cement walks and 
grass plots. 

Royal Cross School.—At the last annual meeting of the 
governors, reference was made to the death of Mr. T. Radcliffe, 
of Blackburn, whose gift of £200 Lancashire and Yorkshire 
stock before the school was built formed the nucleus of an 
endowment fund that has now grown to over £6,000. 


Washington State School.—Miss Robina Tillinghast has 
been appointed to fill the place of Miss L. May Crawford, who 
has returned to her former position in the Arkansas Institute. 
Miss Alice McCredie takes the place of Miss T. McKeehan, 
who retired from the profession at the close of last term. 
Mr. W. A. Dobyns, M. A., son of the superintendent of the 
Mississippi Institution, and a graduate of the Normal Depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College, has been appointed teacher of 
Articulation, vice Miss Carrie R. Stinson, who resigned to 
accept a position in the Montana School. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—The new kindergarten 
building is completed but it will be used as a dormitory for 
the present. Other buildings on the premises have been 
adapted to new.uses, so that the entire school can be accom- 
modated and every department kept running until the new 
buildings are erected. A number of classes were abandoned 
after the fire last year; in order to provide for the increased 
attendance this year, the following teachers have been added 
to the corps: Miss Clara L. Bell, late of the Northern New 
York Institution ; Miss Ella J. Dimmiek, of the Rhode Island 
Institute; Miss Candace A. Yendes, of the Florida School, 
and Miss Irene Van Benscoten, of the Green Bay School. 


Wisconsin School.—Miss Lillian Sorrenson, of the Art De- 
partment, has a year’s leave of absence for study in Paris; 
Miss Stella Fiske fills her place during her absence. Mr. A. 
C. Bloodgood, instructor in cabinet work, has resigned to 
take a position in the Manual Training School at Kenosha, 
Illinois, and is succeeded by Mr. I). E. Lee. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A young lady, partially deaf, who has been educated orally in the Ohio 
Institution, having also completed the High School Course in the Manual 
Department, applies for a position as private teacher to a deaf child or as 
beginning teacher in an Institution. She has had experience as gov- 
erness to a deaf and blind boy during vacation. References given. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Teacher,’”’ No. 768 Oak street, Columbus, Ohio. 


An oral teacher of twelve years’ experience in American schools for the 
deaf, and with excellent references, desires a position. Address ‘‘ Oral,” 
care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

New Language Chart, by R. H. Atwood of the Ohio State Institution 
for the Deaf. Fifteen Fundamental Forms of Expression. A great aid 
in teaching language. A saving of time and labor in the classroom. 
Also the best method of showing the compounding and complexing of 
sentences from short simple ones. For prices, address R. H. Arwoopn, 
838 East Oak Street, Columbus, O. 


‘*Frrst Lessons IN Eneuisu.” A course of systematic instruction in 
language, in four volumes, by Caroline C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per 


dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘*Srory Reaper, No. 1.” Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 
40c. 

‘* Story Reaver, No. 2.” Short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 
45e. 

‘¢ TaLKs AND Stortgs.’’ Contains nearly a hundred short stories and 
seventy-five conversations for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. 
Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘* Brrs or History.” One hundred stories gathered from United States 
History, compiled by John E. Crane, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. 
Single copy, 90c. 

‘‘A PRIMER oF ENGLISH AND AMERIOAN LITERATURE.” By Abel 8S. 
Clark, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. Price, $7.80 per dozen. 
Single copy, 75c. 

‘*Worps AND PuHrasEs.” Examples of the correct English usage, by 
William G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. 

‘*Srorres For LancuaGr Stupy.”—Adapted to pupils of the third or 
fourth grade, compiled by Jane Bartlett Kellogg. Price, $4.20 per 
dozen. 

Published by the American School, at Hartford, for the Deaf, Hart- 
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Mr. James Dentson’s ‘‘ Manual Alphabet as a Part of the Public-School 
Course,” published in the Annals for October, 1886, has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form, accompanied by the beautiful manual alphabet drawn 
and engraved from photographs under the direction of Dr. J. C. Gorpon, 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor of the Annais, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C., at ten cents each, postage included. 

Mr. J. Herpstex’s ‘‘ Hearing Deaf-Mutes. A contribution toward the 
Elucidation of the Question of Methods,” translated from the German 
by George W. Veditz, M. A., and published in the Annals for April, 
June, and September, 1898, has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C., at 25 cents each, postage included. 

Copies of Dr. Harvey P. Prrt’s advice to parents of young deaf chil- 
dren, entitled ‘‘ The Family Instruction of the Deaf in Early Childhood,” 
reprinted from the Twenty-seventh Report of the New York Institution, 
may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at ten cents each, postage included, 
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